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deed have desired that the personal righteous- 
ness of Christ is common to both his natures ; 
but now you say that his righteousness as ine- 
diator is common to both. Butis not Christ as 
mediator, a person !_. Which, Sir, am I to be- 
lieve ; your assertion or implied denial ? 

E. May not Christ have a righteousness pe- 
culiar to his Godhead, and a righteousness al- 
so peculiar to his manhood ? 

H. 1 cannot say, Sir, what may be, but I do 
not hesitate to say that it appears to me incre. 
dible that an individual person should possess 
two distinct kinds of righteousness, one, divine, 
the other human—one infinite, and the other 
finite. [Is not such a doctrine, contradictory 
both to reason and revelation? Bittif this un- 
accountably strange doctrine be true, must not 
the righteousness of Christ have been unifoynly 
of a two-fold character ? 

E. You are I perceive on the catch. You 
must not expect an answer to your insidious | 
questions. aie 

H. \f you think my question insidious or rst 
appropriate [ regret it. But let me assure you! 
that it was proposed ‘in ‘the integrity of my | 
heart, and withthe hope to elicit the light of | 
truth, for our mutual advantage. As, however, 
you do not see fit to answer the question, let, 
us attend to the mediatory righteousness, of 
which you speak. Will you favor me, Sir, with 
an intelligible explanation of it ? 

E The righteousness of which you ask an 
explanation, is of a mysterious character, and 
does not admit, of a very clear and distinct elu- 
cidation. J can only say that it is effected by 
the joint, or united operation of the two natures 
of Christ, so as to become the common proper- 
ty of both. This, therefore, cannot be the 
righteousness of the Godhead, as distinguished 
frown the manhood, nor the righteousness of the 
miuihood, a®. distinguished from the Godhead, 
but which, as before observed, stangeth in the 
uniog of both natures, and may with propriety 
he called a mediatory righteousness ? 

H But this righteousness, if 1 understand 
you, is not, according to your theory, g.ven, or 
impoted to sinners for their justification, 

E, \t not; nor either of the other 
richteousnesses, before mentioned, If Christ 
parts with his first righteousness, he parts “ ith 
his Godhead; if he parts with his second righ- 
teousness, he parts with the purity of his man- 
hood ; if he parts with his third, he parts with 
that perfection, which capacitates him to the 
office of mediation. 

H. Your distinctions, Sir, however clear and 
intelligible to yourself, appear to me very ob- 
scure and hard to be understood. Had you 
simply said that, were Christ to part with his 
righteonsness, by whatever name it may be 
called, he would be destitute of it, no longer be 
the righteous person he was before, 1 should 
clearly have understood your meaning. 

E 1 cannot make the subject plainer, Sir. 
If, then, yeu do not understand it, the fault 
must be at yeur own door. 

H. It may be so. Butif incapable of under- 
standing the explanation, which you have given 
of the subject, so well as [ could wish, you can 
better satisfy my mind, 1 hope, in relation to 
another difficulty, which has been presented to 
my You have observed, Sir, that the 
last mentioned righteousness of Christ is essen- 
tial to his being prepared of God to the capaci- 
ty of the mediatory office, which he was in- 
trusted with. As this statement seems to me 
somewhat obscure, you will oblige me by giv- 
ing a Jucid explanation of it. Does it mean, 
let me ask, that God prepared him for the work 
of medietor by intrusting him with the righteous- 
ness in question ? 

E. What other meaning can it convey ? 

H. Did God prepare Christ for the work of 
mediation by imputing to him a righteousness, 
or was he prepared for that work by his own 
personal rgneousness ? 

E. By his own personal righteousness, which 
was effected by both his natures, 

H. Who intrusted him with his own righ. 
teousness ? ' 

E. That God, of whom, and to whom, and 
throeuch whom are al] things. 

H. Bit have you not said that the nghteous- 
Ness in question is partly the righteousness of 
God, or Godhead ? 

E. It was wrought by both natures of Christ ; 
as well by his manhood as his Godhead, 

H. By the term Godhead do you mean to 
convey a different idea from that which is con- | 
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view, 


veyed by the term God ? 

E. are, [ conceive, synonymous 
meanine, T know not that there is any es- | 
sential difference between them, 

H. Let me ask, then, are there more Gods 
than one ? 

E. C 
Lord 

HA Is Christ that one and only God ? 

E. As to his hizhest, or divine nature he is. 

H. it that Christ, as God, 
wronght by his operation, in conjunction with 
the operation of his manhood, a righteousness 
with which he intrusted himself, instead of hav- 
ing been intrusted with it by another ? 

E. 1 onght to have said that Christ, as united 
with the Father, and the Holy Spirit is the one 
God, 

H Pat how does this agree with Bible de- 
elaration in reference to God; which says that 
there is none other God than he, whereas your 
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ertainly not. The Lord our God is one 


There-is none other God but he. 


seems then, 


hypothesis says that there is none other God | 


than they ? 

E. You are-on-the catch again. 
not therefore expect-an answer to your quibble. 

H. The quibbie, Sir, of which you complain, 
is of too serious and forcible character, perhaps, 
to admit of a very satisfactory answer. Be this, 
however, as it may, But you will not consider 
me, 1 hope, as -quibbling. 1f I ask, what is the} 
character of this same righteousness of Christ, | 
that standeth in the union of both natures, | 
which you ascribe to him? Je it divine, or hu- } 
man? Or is it both; but so modified as to| 
possess but one pure and unadultered character 
or property ? 

E. Do you mean, Sir, to treat with unhal- 
Jowed levity an infinitely important and solemn 
subject, and turn it into ridicule ? 

H. God forbid! that I should treat any seri- 
ous subject with levity or ridicule. I have 
made no query, Sir, but such as I believed to 
be strictly pertinent,-and with a view to obtain 
information, If my questions have, as I believe, | 
been appropriate, and yet have occasioned yon 
unpleasant feelings, you must attribute them to} 
your strange theory, as the legitimate cause ;} 
but to no design on my part. Yet, whatever 
may be the source of your disturbance, let it 
pass without further notice. But as I wish to 
obtain all che information 1 can, permit me to 
ask, whether either of the righteousnesses we 
have been considering is so important to sinners 
as to become available to their justification ? 
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E. Neither, nor all of the: united are avail- 
able to that purpose, ¢ 

H. But if neither the righteousness of Christ 
considered as God, as man, nor God-man 1s 
available to the sinner’s justification, is it not 
difficult to find any righteousness belonging to 
him, that can be available to that purpose ? 

E. He has another righteousness, which 
standeth in performance, or obedience to a re- 
vealed will; and that is what he puts upon sin- 
ners, and that by which their sins are covered, 
Ilis other righteousnesses cannot be communt- 
cated unto another; yet it is by virtue of them, 
that the righteousness that justifies, is for that 
purpose efficacious. 

H. It seems, then, that Christ has three sorts 
of righteousness, which do not stand in perform- 
ance, or obedience to a revealed will; and yet 
that they give efficacy, and the only efficacy to 
that righteousness doewstand in obedience to a 
revealed will—the will of God; and, which is 
so put upon sinners, as to cover their sins, But 
is all this to be admitted as truth—fundamental 
truth 2 Can youn conceive of any moral right- 
eousness that does not consist in obedience or 
accordance to the Divine will? But if such a 
righteousness really does exist, must it not be 
merely negative in its character, unacceptable 
to God and utterly unprofitable to man? Will 
you then ascribe such worthless trash to the 
Righteous Servant of God ? a righteousness no 
better than filthy rags! [tis an outrage (par- 
don my freedom) both upon reason and revela- 
tion to talk about righteousness of such a char- 
acter, as giving efficacy to that real righteous- 
ness, which is agreeable to the revealed will of 
God. 

E. Your bold, and I fear blasphemous words, 
fill me with horror, T dare not reply to them, 
lest | should become a partaker in your sin. 

H. Shall I reply to your railing accusation ? 

P My dear brother and companion in travel, 
answer him not a word. Proof against convic- 
tien, he can neither teach, nor Jearn. IT have 
silently listened to the protracted conversation 
that has passed between you and him with the 
mingled emotions of joy and sorrow ;—of joy 
because your instructive words of truth and so- 
berness have been to my thirsty soul like re- 
freshing water; of sorrow, because from the 
lips of Excitable J] have heard, as I believe, lit- 
tle, or no instruction, aside from that which 
either causeth to err or to perplex the mind by 
words without knowledge, Why should we | 
spend our time and exhaust our patience for 
that which profiteth not, Let us hasten fore | 
ward; else we shall hardly arrive at the beau. | 
tiful edifice! to which we were directed dy the 
Interpreter, before the going down of the sun, 
where, he assured us we may expect to find the 
most courteous reception and hospitable enter- | 
tainment. 

H. My good brother, be not hasty in spirit, 
nor speak unadvisediy with your lips. Excita- 
ble, who, till now, was an entire stranger to us, 
professed to be a devoted pilgrim. And God, 
forbid, that we should say that he *s not so, in 
deed, and in truth. If his zeal is not accom- | 
panied with competent knowledge ; if much of | 
his confidence rests on a treacherous foundation, | 
and if many of his affections are buat sparks of 
his own kindling, or struck out by the collision | 


} 


of human machinery; yet let us not reject him, | 
ax an enemy to the cross of Christ; for whch | 
he seems to have a strong, although not a very | 
enlightened attachment. Let us then tarry a 
little longer, Some further discourse, will, per- | 


adventure minister to our mutual tinprovement, 











FEMALE COLLEGE, 

An institution bearing this name is to be} 
opened in Georgia, on the first of January, un- | 
der the care of Rev. George Pierce, assisted vy | 
a suitable Faculty. The building, situated on 
a pleasant eminence overlooking the city of 
Macon, spacinus, containing seventy-two | 
rooins sufficient to accommodate two hundred | 
boarders. It is said the friends of the institu- | 
tion have made to it the generous donation of | 
fifty thousand dollars. ‘The rooms are to be | 
furnished by the parents of the pupils, to whom | 
the charge will be $150 per annum for room 
rent and boatd, and $100 for tuition. The fol- 
lowing brief view of the course to be pursued, 
is furnished by the prospectus: 


' 
| 


is 


‘In the College will be taught not only the 
whole course of English Letters and Science, | 
but also voca! and instrumental Music, Drawing } 


and Painting, together with the Latin, Greek, 
French, Spanish, and [talian Languages; and } 
last, though not loast, there will be in operation 
a system of Domestic Economy, by which the 

young ladies, under the direction of experienced | 
teachers, will be enabled, and required to pre- 

pare, and keep in order, all their own clothing, 

thereby avoiding milliner’s bills while at school, 

and at the same time preparing themselves 

creditably to do this work for themselves and 

families, in future life. The great object of} 
the Trustees will be, to make the course of! 
studies practical and moral, as well as literary, 
thereby rendering the pupils that may pass 
throngh this institution, the comfort and pride 
of all associated with them in after years.’ 

The course marked out is certainly very lib- 
eral and ample. Under the head of ¢ English 
Letters and Science,’ we suppose are included 
those practical branches which form the most 
valuable part of the intellectual acquisitions of 
every female, such as Composition, (we say not 
Rhetoric, nor Grammar, but we mean the pow- 
er of expressing thought correctly and happily,) 
History, Geography, Moral Philosophy, Physio- 
logy, Chemistry, etc. There is too much of a 
disposition at the present day, to neglect these 


studies in our female seminaries, for the sake | 


of acquiring the knowledge of a few French or 
Italian phrases, or the power of scrawling a few 
things called drawings, by the help of patterns 
made and explained by others. We would not 
by these remarks, be understood as in the least 
disparaging any of the studies mentioned. 
Music, painting, or any of the languages enum- 
erated, may be very useful and proper parts of 
the education of a young lady, but let them be 
attended to in their proper place. 

One or two rules well observed on the part 
of parents, would often save them and their 
daughters from much labor, disappointment and 
chagrin. Iv the first place, secure those studies 
which are most important, or absolutely essen- 
tial. It is pitiful to hear a little Miss talking 
about French, Latin, !talian, &c. who every 
time she puts pen to paper, almost commits man- 
slaughter, in the treatment of her native tongue, 
or to hear her thrnmming on the piano, before 
she has been taught to govern her passions, or 
scarcely to consider the difference between 
right and wrong. In the next place, what fur- 
ther studies will be most useful to her, or ena- 
ble her to be most useful in life? And can 
they be thoroughly acquired? Never spend 
time and money upon any study for the sake of 


also appended to the plan of this seminary, 
can be no objection to fixing habits of industry 


tual pursuits, 


| selves, 


/ ourselves more hardly dealt with than others ; 


A practical system of domestic economy is | 


which is certainly » recommendation, There 
and domestic order, in connection with intellec- 
In this institution, it extends 
only to the preparation and care of clothing, 
but in several institutions in the norih and west, 
all the domestic work of the establishment is 
performed by the pupils, The habits of society 
at the north and south, however, differ in this 
respect, and probably will differ while our son- 
thern friends endure the curse of domestics in 
the relation of slaves. — Watchman. 








THE BOY AND THE INFIDEL. 


Said a gentleman in Boston, who does not 
believe the Bible, to a young Sabbath school 
teacher, one day, not long since— 

Do you know how Jesus Christ learned to 
work his pretended miracles ? 

| have no doubt they were real miracles, an- 
swered the young man; and that they wrought 
by the mighty power of God, 

Nonsense ! superstition ! said the gentleman ; , 
nothing but superstition, Why he learned it, 
of the Egyptian magicians, Do you not know 
that he spent all his early life in Egypt ? 

I know he was there a short time, when he 
was quite young, answered the teacher, but not 
long. 

You cannot prove, said the gentleman, even 
from the Bible itself, that he did not live there ! 
till he was about thirty, excent that he was at. 
Jerusalem once, when he was about twelve 
years old, 

The young man drew his Bible from his 
pocket, and opened to the fourth chapter of 
Luke’s gospel, at the sixteenth verge, and asked 
the gentleman to read it. 

No, said he, read it yourself, if you please ; 
I do not wish to take the: trouble, 

So the young man proceeded to read as fol- 
lows :—* And he (that is Jesus) came to Naza- 
reth, where he had been brought up: and as his 
custom was, fe went into the synagogue on the 
Sabbath day, an¥ stood up for to read,’ 

Well, what of that? said the gentleman, who 
did not perceive the drift of the passage, or 
else feigned ignorance; what do you make of 
that ? 

Make of it? said the young man, why, if he 
was brought up in Nazareth, he was not brought 
up in Egypt, sure ly, 

The gentleman turned on his heel, and went 
away, ‘Thus it is with many caviilers at the 
Bible. They have never examined it for them- 
They take their arguments, many of 
them, at seconcl hand. A mere boy, who is a 
thorough Bible student, can often foil them 
with their own weapons.—S. S. Messenger. 








A CHRISTIAN PARENT'S REFLECTIONS OX 
THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 

The bills of mortality show that more than 
half the human race die in infancy and child- 
hood. As God then gave us five children, and 
has now taken awny three, wé are not to think 


especially .s these dear little ones have denbt- 
less ent: red upon a good exchange. There ic 
much in the consideration. that so many immor- 
tal human beings are just shown to this world, 
and so quickly removed into another, They } 
are as those plants which are gathered and | 
housed the moment they are in season; while 
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| others, who arrive at maturer age, are as the 
| fewer plants, which, being left for seed, remain 
ilonger out in wind and weather, 


What pains 
natural feelings most is, that we so eet 
miss tle delight we have enjoyed in the lovely i 
innecent ways of a thriving child. But even 
this is made up for by the sure and certain 
prospect of what is far better. We do not re- 


one’s 
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gret the fall of the sweet and delightful blos- f 
soms of our plants and trees, though they soon 


drop off in such multitudes, because the fruit 
which succeeds is attended with more substan- 
tial enjoyment. Had we no such child born to 
us a yeur ago, it is true we should not have 
been in our present sorrow; but having attend- 
ed it this day to its grave, we are temporally in 


the same situation as if we had never possessed 


it. And yet we can count it gain to be able 

to reckon one more child of our own in heaven. 

It therefore was neither *‘ made for naught,’ nor 

brought into the world in vain, nor has the care | 
we expended on it been thrown away. And 

now that such care has ceased, and our respon- 

sibility with it, we have the more leisure to at- 

tend to the one thing needful, and to direct to] 
this great object in a more undivided manner, 

the attention of our two surviving children. 


READING THE BIBLE IN PUBLIC WOR- | 
SHIP 

In many of our churches the reading of the | 
Scriptures forms no part of the public worship, 
and in many more, the duty receives a very 
partial and imperfect performance. We have 
often remarked the difference between the 
Episcopal and Presbyterian churches in regard | 
to the public exercises of the sanctuary. In/ 
the former, the Liturgy, which requires the 
reading of much Scripture, holds a very promi- 
nent place, and the sermon a much more sub- 
ordinate one ; in the other, the devotional ex- 
ercises hold too low a rank, while the sermon 
is regarded as the principal object for which the 
public assembly is convened. Perhaps both of 
these practices are extremes, and a middle 
course should be preferred, in which prayer, 
praise, reading the Scriptures, and preaching 
should receive an equal share of attention. We 
have often lamented in our own church, the 
apparent indifference to what we fear, many 
hearers regard as mere preparatory exercises, 
to the more immediate object of their assem- 
bling ; and ministers not infrequently contribute 
to this dangerous mistake, by the hurried man- 
ner in which they offer prayer, read a chap- 
ter, and give outa Psalm, as if anxious to 
spare time for their sermon. In this respect 
we are well persuaded there is room for re- 
form. As worship is now conducted, there ts 
first the singing of a Psalm, then what is called 
the long prayer, then singing, then a sermon 
usually an hour in length and sometimes even. 
longer, then a hurried prayer and singing. 
The division of time is here manifestly unequal, 
and each duty is not permitted to stand forth in 
its due proportion. We are not friendly to un- 
necessary innovation, but we are far from be- 
heving that every thing is best which is sanc- | 
tioned by custom. There are a few considera- 
tions which, if duly weighed, would have a sal- 
utary influence in regulating the devotions and 
religious instruction of a congregation, The 
first is, that attention is apt to flag, when peo- 
ple, who are accustomed to active pursuits dur- 
ing the week, are on the Sabbath congregated 
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in the sanctuary to remain in a great measure 
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during a term of two hours together. The very 
inaction will in many produce drowsiness, in 
spite of opposing efforts, especially if any one 
exercise is unduly protracted. Another con- 
sideration is, that it is a very principal part of 
duty in the sanctnary, pot only to hear 
Goid’s messengers, but to hear God himself 
speaking directly through his word, and to main- 
tain intercourse with Him in prayer and praise. 
These exercises if properly apportioned, are 
sufficiently varied to keep the attention awake 
and to interest the heart. Have we not 
reason, therefore to believe, that when a con- 
gregation is Jistless, it may in a great measure 
be attributed to the want ofa judicious manage- 
ment in their presiding officer? Are not his 
prayers interminable, or is not his sermon tedi- 
ous, monotonous, and prosy? Does he not 
conduct the worship of the sanctuary without 
any just regard tothe circumstances of the peo- 
ple and the infirmities of human nature? It 
would at least be wellto ponder these inquir- 
ies, We are aware of the kind of apologies 
which are sometimes urged in extenuation of 
injudicious management, and yet they have but 
little weight in themselves. Thus we have 
heard a minister pray for half an hour, and offer 
as an apology that his feelings were so much 
engaged as to render him insensible to the lapse 
of time ; while at the same time the people, 
whose worship he was pretending to conduct, 
were sensible only of weariness under his un- 
impassioned manner and repetitions, We have 
heard ministers preach also for an hour and a 
half, an extreme case it is true, and apologise 
that they had found they could not do their sub- 
ject justice in Jess time ; when to every hearer 
of judgment it was apparent, that more careful 
study would have enabled themto compress the 
matter of their discourse in a sermon which 
would have required but thirty minutes in the 
delivery. There can be no greater mistake 
in ministers than to suppose, that in every 
prayer they must pray for every thing which 
forms a suitable topic for supplication ; or that 
in every sermon, they must advance every idea 
which the subject might legitimately suggest. 
They are mintstering to others, and their cir- 
cumstances and feelings are to be taken into 
the account. Where the Scriptures are read as 
a part of public worship, objections of a similar 
kind arise, from the slovenly manner in which 
itis done. A chapter is not read when the 
words of it are repeated. The sense and im- 
pressiveness of it may be essentially marred, 
by a disregard to emphasis, by a dull monotony 
of tone and by a hurried and bungling manner. 
Every clergyman presumes he can read a chap- 
ter in the Bibley to his congregation without 
premeditation, but many mistake their ca- 
pacity. A chapter that is to be read toa congre- 
gation, should be previously read aloud in the 
study ; its emphatic points should be noted, the 
proper inflexions of voice should be studied, its 
spirit should be imbibed, and then the public 
reading of it may be expected, not only to ar- 
rest attention, but to produce the most salutary 
impressions on the auditors. It would be a 
happy circumstance if every minister of the 
Gospel was fully sensible of the power and in- 
fluence ofa just elocution. A portion of Scrip- 
ture well and ill read is nearly as diverse under 
the two forms of presenting it, as if it were 
read ina known and unknown tongue. As an 
illustration, it was said of the celebrated 
Kirwan, that it was worth a ride of twenty miles 
to hear him repeat the Lord’s prayer; and we our- 
selves have heard the late Dr. Mason read a 
chapter in the Bible in a manner which was 
equal to an exposition, so clearly was the sense 
elicited, The same remark will apply to the 
reading of the Psalms end Hymns which are to 
be sung. They may be caricatured by a 
whining, sing-sung tone, or they may be made 
to speak to the heart like an impassioned ad- 
dress, All these things are worthy of the most 
careful study. A minister may suppose that 
his principal business is to prepare a well di- 


whom it reckons a great number of readers, all 
the practical information, discoveries and ex- 
periments which relate to agriculture.’ This 
shows that the Russian government does not 
exert its power wholly in conquest abroad and 
oppression at home, It takes upon itself the 
business of instructing its subjects in useful 
knowledge ; at least, in such knowledge as it 
deems nseful ; such as will enable them to pay 
greater sums into the [mperial treasury. 

It appears too, that the Russian government 
is wise enough to see that the strength of the 
empire will be increased by making the people 
temperate, If we get the story aright, this Ag- 
ricultural Gazette, issued by the treasury de- 
partment, first collected and published accounts 
of Temperance societies in other countries. At 
any rate, government permitted those accounts 
to appear in some gazette in the Lettish lan- 
guage, The peasants read, thought, talked 
with their pastor, formed their society, and pre- 
pared their report. The gazette in Lettish,— 
with the approbation of government, of course. 
for without that nothing is printed in Russia— 
spreads the report before its readers, and the 
official paper under the patronage of the trea- 
sury department gives it the favorable notice 
which our yeaders have seen.—.V. Y. Observer. 











FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


THE DYING GIRL’S FAREWELL. 

By Miss L. S. R.,a member of the Hardwick High 
School, suggested by the death of a schoolmate, 
Miss Mary F. daughter of Dr Joseph Stone of H. 

Farewell, dear father, fare thee well ; 
No power on earth can save, 





Not e’en thy love, thy skill and care— 
I sink into the grave. 


I leave thee, father—Jesus calls, 
And shall I not comply ? 

With joy I leave these earthly halls, 
To dwell with God on high. 


Farewell, dear mother, fare thee well; 
Thon who hast watch’d my bed, 

With tender care my wants supplied, 
And bath’d my aching head. 


Farewell, dear mother, on thy breast 
In youth I wept and sinil’d,— 

I find a dearer place of rest, 

Mourn not thy darling child. 


I leave thee, mother,—all thy love, 
Thy tender guardian care, 

I leave them, for that rest above 
My Savior doth prepare. 


Farewell, kind sisters,—love’s sweet ties 
On earth must now be riven; 

Yet dry, oh dry your weeping eyes, 

We soon shall meet in Heaven. 


I leave you, lov’d ones,— we have play’d 
Beneath the self-same tree, 

We've in the grove and a:bor stray‘d, 
And climb’d one parent knee. 


I leave you—in your songs ol joy, 
My voice no more will be, 

Celestial strains my tongue employ — 
O, weep ye not for me. 


Farewell, ye smiling fields and flow’rs, 
Ye’ve charms which none can tell, 
Ye sylvan groves, and shady bow’rs, 

I bid you all farewell. 


That Hall to which my feet were drawn 
By Learning’s magic spell, 

With all its lov’d, familiar forms, 

I bid them all farewell. 


Farewell, my teacher, fare thee well; 
Thy rich and varied lore ; 

From earthly founts lor me will ran 
Fair Learning’s stream no more. 








gested discourse,—to have all the points prop- 
erly brought out, and all his arguments properly 
weighed. But he mistakes human nature. His 
slovenly manner may render unavailable al! his 
preliminary study ; and the manner in which he 
conducts the devotional] exercises, may prepare 
the congregation to hear his sermon with at- 
tention or to treat it with utter disregard. Ip 
a word, therefore, we insist that a minister who 
would be taithful to the souls of his people, 
should not consider any part of the public wor- 
ship of God so easy as to be performed without 
careful study: there should be previous prepa- 
ration foreach and every part.— Presbyterian. 


TEMPERANCE IN RUSSIA. 


By the Coriolanus, Capt. Tenney, we have 
received the St. Petersburgh Journal to June 
13. It is mostly filled with news which we 
have had already from other sources. One 
number contains an extract from the Agricul- 
tural Gazette, which may be worth translating. 
Here it is, 

‘It is known that within a few years, there 

have been formed in America, in England, and 
in Sweden, Temperance Societies, the object 
of which is, to cure the people of intemperance. 
The beneficial results of the Jabors of these so- 
cieties are well known. They have founa im- 
itators in Russia; and it is remarkable, that 
the simple hearted peasants of the little parish 
of Nieder-Bartow in Courtland have set the 
first example. The accounts of the 'Temper- 
ance Societies in the Gazette which is publish- 
ed in the Lettish language for the use of the 
inhabitants of those provinces, together with the 
wise advice of their worthy pastor, having con- 
vinced them of the happyconsequences thatwould 
flow from a reformation of their habits, 96 pea- 
sants of that parish epontaneeusly formed a 
Temperance Society among themselves, In 
the same Gazette they have published an arti- 
cle in which they give an account, with the 
most touching simplicity, of the motives which 
influenced them in this movement, the difficul- 
ties which some of them experienced, at the 
beginning, in abstaining wholly from strong 
drinks, the good effeets which they have alrea- 
dy found, though their Society dates only from 
the last festival of Noel, and the happy influ- 
ence of their example on those of their com- 
panions, even, who at first laughed at their So- 
ciety,—83 of whom have now joined it. They 
close this appeal to their fellow countrymen, 
by declaring that, since they have found by 
their own experience the beneficial consequen- 
ces of this new mode of life, they have felt de- 
sirous to do what they could, to induce others 
to take the same course ; invoking the blessing 
of heaven upon efforts which shall be made for 
so laudable an object.’ 

This * Agricultural Gazette,’ we learn from 
another number of the Journal, was established 
by the Minister of Finance, in 1835. «It is 
doing much to promote all branches of rural 











Farewell, my school-mates, we’ve been tanght 
In virtue’s path to tread, 

| Together, we have knowledge sought, 

And been with knowledge fed. 


I Jeave you, youthful friends, farewell! 

We meet on earth no more,— 

Remember now your Maker God, 

Ere youth's bright dreams are o’er, 
Hardwick, Ms. Oct. 12, 1838. 


IDOLATRY IN INDIA. 


generality of you are unacquainted with the 
proceedings of the Indian Government, both at 
home and abroad, I veg to address you on the 
subject, trusting that when they are made known, 
you will with one voice denounce them as un- 
christian and iniquitous, and through the medi- 
um of petitions to Parliament oblige them to 
repeal measures which are a disgrace to any 
government or nation calling itself Christian. 
The -British possessions in India consist of an 
immense territory, and a population of 100,000- 
000 of souls—more than a tenth of the popula- 
tion of the whole world—immersed in idolatry 
the most sanguinary and brotal, and supersti- 
tion the most obscene and abominable, You 
would naturally suppose that a Christian Gov- 
ernment would use every means to instruct and 
enlighten such a people; instead of whica, the 
rulers of India have been the determined oppo- 
sers of all attempts to instruct in the truths of 
Christiamty the inhabitants of that benighted 
land, and only submitted to measures for that 
purpose when they could no longer resist them; 
and they have lately declared at a General 
Court, that they will receive no further remon- 
strances on the subject of the Pilgrim Tax, the 
support they publicly render to idolatry, or the 
violence they do the consciences of their civil 
and military servants, by obliging them to attend 
in honor of the idolatrous festivals and ceremo- 
nies of the heathen. 

The support rendered to idolatry by the 
British government is briefly this :— 

1. They ray a band of organized pilgrim 
hunters to collec: pilgrims from all parts of In- 
dia, who persuade multiiudes, by the assurance 
of eternal happiness, to undertake long and 
painful pilgrimnages—from which not one in five 
return alive—who otherwise would never think 
of leaving their homes, These pilgrim-hunters 
are paid so much per head for each person they 
persuade to go; consequently, the more they 
get the better they are paid. The surplus of 
the tax goes into the treasury of the Indian 
government, which in fifteen years, from four 
temples alone amounted to upwards of one mil- 
lion sterling, 

2. They ray the priests and prostitutes who 
frequent the temples, 50001. a year being paid 
to the native officers of Juggernaut’s temple 
alone, out of the proceeds of the pilgrim tax, 
The car of this idol, (under whose pouderous 











wheels hundreds are yearly crushed to death,) 
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Fellow Countrymen,—Believing that the | 
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economy, by carrying to the home of the land. | is ornamented with English cloth of givers col. 
ed proprietors, and even to the peasants, among | ors, at the annnal expense of 2001, furnished by 


the British government. 

3. They do vielence to the conseiences of 
their servants by obliging them to attend jin 
honor of the idojatrons ceremonies of the hea. 
then ; they treat with neglect the respectful re. 
monstrances which they make against it, and 
the Commander-in-chief of Madras, Sir Pp, 
Maitland, sooner than enforce these unchristian 
orders, has resigned in disgust, 

Fellow couut: ynen--Will you not unanimous 
ly protest against this crying iniquity? Some 
of you are doubtless anxious that the poor 
heathen should be brought to a knowledge of a 
crucified Savior; but while the devoted mis. 
sionary is toiling on the plains of India to ef. 
fect this blessed object, the Indian government 
are doing all they can to frustrate it, by send. 
ing forth a larger body of emissaries to delnde 
and ruin souls, than all the missionaries in the 
world who go gorth to save them. But a 
newspapers is not the place to enlarge on this 
painful subject. Petition parliament from every 
town and village, It is believed that 120,000 
human beings are annually sacrificed by the 
Juggernaut pilgrimage—and knowing this, if 
we remain silent we are verily guilty. 

An OFricer OF THE INDIAN Army, 
Who has been obliged to attend in honor of an 
idolatrous festival.—London Record, 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER, 


Mr Editor,—On Sunday evening at seven 
o’clock the Rev. S. Cobb will deliver an address 
at the MariBoro’ CuaPet on tie subject of the 
connexion of the Temperance cause, with our 
Civit, Socian and Rexiesious Institutions, 

This gentleman has lectured with great ac-. 
ceptance in various places, and with much suc. 
cess, He uses great plainness of speech, dwells 
on important facts, and if he fails to produce 
conviction, never gives offence, At the present 
time, when every citizen has a duty to perform 
to his family, his country, and his God, all are 
bound to hear, and then to judge fur thom. 
selves. A Susscriser, 

Oct. 24, 


rr 
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AUTUMN. 

The Seasons haye not accomplished their 
end, when they have performed their beneficent 
and beautiful changes, when they have preser- 
ved their harmonious succesion and order, when 
they have fulfilled the promise of God to the 
husbandman, when they have cast their rich 
and variegated mantle upon the fields, and re- 
freshed the senses with fragrance and fruits, 
and scattered the hoar frost upon the earth, 
and spread the autumnal feast for all that lives, 
When they have done all this they have not 
yet fulfilled their mission, They have higher 
and holier purposes to answer: and that man’s 
heart is unnaturai and worldly who, while they 
puss before him and work their beneficent and 
wonderful mutations in the air and on the earth, 
feels within his own cold breast no sympathy 
with their varying moods and acknowledges no 
corresponding changes and progression in his 
aspirations and character, It is part of our re- 
ligious duty to hold the heart open to the salu- 
tary influences of nature, and to catch inspira- 
tion from the shifting scenes, that, guided by 
the hand of Infinite Wisdom and Love, are con- 
tinvally presented to our eye in the great tem- 
ple of Creation. 

The present season of the vear, Autumn, has 
its peculiar spirit and mood. Autumn teems 
with sacred influences, 

The glory of the year is departing, The or- 
naments of nature have almost faded. The 
music of her holidays is hushed, Sere and 
The 
winds sigh with a melancholy sound as they 
sweep through the naked branches of the trees. 
Dry stalks and drooping grass cover the fields. 
The Heavens have put on their darker drapery, 
and the clouds assumed a wilder and bleaker 


yellow leaves are strowing the earth. 


aspect, which, the flush of morning and tle 
glow of evening but in part relieve, while they 
skirt them with golden hues and tinge them 
with a solemn glory. The face of nature wears 
the sober and chastened aspect which human 
existence presents to the view of experiencé 
and age; and like experience and age, its s3- 
lutary Jesson is, a calm and serious consideration 
of life. 

The chilling frost which passes over the 
fields is an emblem but too true of the blighting 
disappointments which are often in our path. 
There is a voice of truth in the sound of the 
dried leaf which rustles beneath our feet, that 
finds an echo in the deserted chambers of many 
a bereaved heart. There is a yoice of truth in 
the moaning winds, answered as they are by 
the sigh of bitterness that is heaving full many 
a troubled bosom. is a moral in the 
shortening and tempered brightness of the hours : 
of light, and the quick descending shadows of | 


There 


evening, and the lengthening gloom of night. 
By all these symbols, Nature would teach ws 
to temper our earthly hopes; to realize thie 
frailty of sublunary delights, and to Jook upon 
the world through the sober medium of truth 
All these are eloquent with gentle rebuke to 
trivolity and vanity and inordinate desire. Al! 
these are entreating tiie soul to ‘substitute for 
the round of specious pleasure the steady caret 
of humble duty ; for giddy and evanescent gay- 
ety, cheerfulness well grounded and serene; 
and the abiding graces of a holy and patient 
spirit for the light and decaying ornaments of 
a worldly mind. ‘The sunshine is withdrawing 
by degrees from the gardens and palaces of the 
earth, and cold and decay are preparing the 
beauties of plain and mountain fur the dust, 
that the eye of faith may be wurned upward for 
unfading treasure, and hope look beyond the 
horizon of time for scenes of imperishable 


glory. 








Another beautiful autumnal moral is present 
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ed in its perfect pattern of duties faithtully done, 
benignant ends fully accomplished, The sea- 
sons have finished their work, and their reward 
is with us, The earth has been faithful and is 
going to rest. The fields have yielded their 
golden stores, and the flowers have deposited 
God has smiled 
down upon the prolific ground, and the soil has 


their seed for another Spring. 


been obedient and grateful, and returned his 
smile, He has shed down the sweet dews si- 
lently, ond they have been welcomed and put 
to use for His ehildren, while the rich treasures 
of His early and latter rain have been gener- 
ously diffused to make many happy. 

And now, as we look abroad upon the earth, 
she seems to us to be laying aside her gay robes 
of yesterday with satisfaction, cheerfulness and 
hope, and wears even a serene smile while 
her beauty decays from off her face, which is 
about to be sealed in a deep cold sleep. Sv- 
lemnly but gently she reminds us of death, and 
kindly admonishes us to be ready to die. Let 
reason ponder her counsel, and piety be reas- 
sured by her example. 

She pajats on the scene which she is spread- 
ing before us, the same great lessons which the 
lips of human wisdom so frequently and so ear- 
nestly teach, that the faithful service of God is 
happiness in the end; that patience and labor 
are the narrow way to rest; that humble obe- 
dience in youth, and steady progress in man- 
hood will slowly weave a crown of glory for 
the hoary head, silently spread the pillow of 
peace for the trusting pilgrim when his journey 
is over, and light up, one by one, the rays of 
promise that gild the calm sunset of the good 
man’s life. 





FROM OUR ODD DRAWER. 
Mt midnight there was a ery made. 
It has often been remarked that the young 
are more easily reconciled to Jeave the world 
than the old. My own small experience leads 


me to consent to this opinion, I have never 





been called to minister as a spiritual friend to a 
single young person who has exhibited strong | 
and distressing unwillingness to die. A friend, | 
indeed, once described to me a death-scene the | 
memory of which strikes a chill to my heart. A 

man who had just reached the prime of life, of 

noble mein, fashionable and prosperous, and who, | 
from infancy had enjoyed uninterrupted health, | 
was, by an instantaneous infliction of Provi- 
dence, snatched from business and, pleasure, and | 
in the exercise of all his faculties prostrated on 
his couch, with Death, the unwelcome, mysteri- 
The 


sight of his distress—his anguish of soul, was | 


ous stranger, staring him full in the face. 


heart rending. He cried for life—he implored | 
O, 1} 
cannot die’—he muttered audibly, while the 


for a day, an hour—‘Death! Death! 


cold sweat dropped from his agitated temples, | 
and his whole frame shivered as if an icy hand | 
were seizing his heart. | 

This, doubtless, was not a solitary instance of | 
reluctance and horror at the unexpected advent | 
of the hour of dissolution. And, being a sol- } 
emn fact in the soul’s experience, it is not un-| 
worthy of record, and may not be unprofitable to 
consider. | 

But, blessed be God, such cases are extreme- 
The Angel of Death, creaded as he 
is by many, and terrible as the excited fancy | 


ly rare. 


represents him, is far more frequently kind and | 


gentle in the performance of his solemn com- | 
mission. He deals with the departing tender- 


ly ; gradually he dissolves the ties that bind 


him to the world: almost imperceptibly steals | 
from the heart its love of life ; softly epreads a | 
veil over the senses; and alleviates by unper- | 


ceived ministrations the pains of the body | 
With 


a benignant care, moreover, he spares the feel- 


and the undefinable terrors of the mind. 


ings of surviving friends; irradiating, at inter- 
vals, the pallid countenance over which they 
bend in breathless anxiety, with lovelicr smiles 
and more angelic expressions than it was wont 
to wear; displaying triumphantly the worth and 
beauty of the soul as the body decayeth; al- 
lowing the heart, with its treasure of love, to 
live and communicate its affection by signs 
never to be forgotten, even after the voice is 
dumb, and the ear and the eye are sealed; and 
then, when the spirit has taken its flight, lin- 
gering over the precious clay and composing 
the cold features toa serene and hopeful smile. 

Those 
of Death, know we}l that they ofien afford not 


who are familiar with the visitations 
only the sublimest, but the most satisfactory. 
winning and Jovely scenes that are ever pre- 
sented to the contemplation of man. 

It has been my delightful office to witness 
many a happy death. ‘They are all impressed 
indelibly upon my memory; and, indeed, the 
sketches of some are preserved, rudely and has- 
tily taken as that which follows. 

Helen H, had just passed the middle of her 
teens. The lightness and uncertainty of child- 
hood had ripened into the delicacy, modesty 
and harmony of virtuous and well disciplined 
youth, while all the charming simplicity of her 
earlier years remained. ‘Thought lingered 
cheerfully on her calm and clear brow, and 
mirth played modestly upon ber brilliant lips. 
Often have I seen her serious, but never sad ; 
and often playful, but She 
the most affectionate being too, that I have ever 
known, and yet without anything of facility, or 


never gay. was 


weakness. You felt that she loved you, and 
yet by no particular sign, and no occasional 
and startling expression. Her piety too, was 
equal to her humanity, and, like her affection, 
mingled with every impulse and expression of 
her soul, and tinged the whole character, 


From some unknown cause her health began 





to decline, but so slightly that a fond family 
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observed it without anxiety, Her duties were 
all performed, and her friends enjoyed and serv- 
ed as before. Death was never mentioned in 
connection with her disease ; nor indeed di¢ 
its dark shadow ever once flit across her beau- 
tiful image in the apprehensions of the devoted 
circle that surrounded her—though perhaps, to 
her own mind the expectation of an early jour- 
ney to heaven was a constant and a welcome 
visitant. 

Such was the estate of Helen, and in such 
security her family rested, when, one night, 
while all under the roof were quietly asleep, 
she was startled from gentle slumber by a sense 
as of suffocation, and a most distressing flutter- 
ing of the heart. In a few minutes the whole 
of the family were collected around her bed, 
with evident signs of consternation and anxiety 
upon their faces; whilst Helen lay before them, 
too evidently near her end, glancing her eyes 
mildly from one to another and calmly repeating 
that her ‘hour had come.’ There was no sign 
of terror upon her countenance; there was no 
mark of agitation or apprehension in her eye ; 
there was no murmur of regret upon her lips. 
She asked the sister nearest to her in age to 
bring the Bible and read her favorite psalm, 
beginning ‘The Lord is my Shepherd,’ She 
entreated them all to be composed and join her 
Spirit in repeating the Sayior’s Prayer. She 
distributed amongst them her most valuable 
treasures and sent kind messages to the dearest 
of her absent friends. She whispered in her 
Mother’s ear that she loved her Father in Hea- 
ven too much to be afraid to shut her eyes upon 
her. She waved adieu, and returned the pres- 
sure of each familiar hand, and, ere the dawn 
illuminated the east, her freed spirit was re- 
joicing amongst the bright ranks of Heaven un- 
der the smile of her God. 


‘Dr. Nevins acknowledged the propriety 
and necessity of religious controversy. But 
that which he deprecated was a bad spirit in 
conducting it. While on his death bed he 
wrote, that tlrere were other reasons than those 
given by Christ, for praying the Lord of the 
harvest to send forth more laborers into the 
harvest ;*and among them, that many of the 
laborers have left off work, and have convert. 
ed the field of labor into an arena of conflict. 
They are using their implements of husbandry 
against each other. O, how they cut each 
other; and how pleased they are when they 
have dealt a severe blow, There was a good 
one, they say. In the mean time, the harvest 
rots, or is not reaped,.’” 





HOW TO SHAME THE DEVIL. 

It is said that on the island of Java, when a 
house is on fire, the inhabitants bring all the 
looking-glasses they can find and hold them 
around§the building, that the Devil may be 
forced to see his face and be so frightened at 


its ugliness as to take himself off and leave his | 


work of destruction incomplete. 





Doubtless, if men were more reacy with their 
looking glasses whenever the adversary is near | 
and in a heat, there would be a good deal more | 
shame and Jess ef sin in the world. 





We have been requested to direct the eye of ; 
our city subscribers to an advertiseemnt headed | 
Chardon Street Lectures. 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, §&c. 

Persecuted Lutherans.- The New York Star gives 
extracts from German papers, which mention the ar- 
rival at Berlin of a number of emigrants, all rigid Lu- 
therans, formerly composing the corgregation of the 
Rev. Mr Schirhel, against both whom and his flock 
the military were turned out. They were bound to 
Hambury, and from thence to America, where they 
had been preceded by agents to purchase land, as 





they are not without resources. They emigrate to 
* preserve the true faith,’ and in this feature resem- 
ble the Pilgrims of old, who left England and then « 





We would invite attention tothe following | 
CIRCULAR. 
Boston, October, 1838. 
Dear Sir,—It is exceedingly desirable to col- | 
lecta Library for the use of the worshippers at | 
the Pitts Street Chapel. A large proportion of 
those who attend there, both young and old, are 
much engaged in self improvement, and their | 
application to me for books, is far beyond my | 
means of supply. The chapel, (it gives me | 
pleasure to say,) has become since its erection, | 
two years age, acentre of the happiest and | 
most useful influences. Although most of our | 
members have but little time for reading except 
on the Sabbath, and in the evening, or when con- 
fined to the house by sickness, yet, at these | 
times they have leisure, the right improvement | 
of which, may aid them much in their mental 
and spiritual progress, Well selected books, 
which illustrate the scriptures ; which inculcate 
Christian doctrines and principles, or -which 
have any upon the Christian life | 
and character, will be very gratefully received. | 
Also, any upon ancient and modern history, or 
biography, or any books that will be useful, at- 
tractive and innocent, by which home may be | 


bearing 


made more pleasant and improving during the | 
long evenings of winter. 

A society was formed, about two years since, 
of young men, who principally worship at the 
chapel, entitled the Franklin Association ; the 
object of which ts the improvement of its mem- | 
bers in knowledge and virtue, The meetings | 
are held every Wednesday evening, in the win- 
ter. ‘They have made some progress in col-| 
lecting a library, which is to be connected 
with the chapel, Any works, therefore, which 
treat of any of the mechanic arts, or elementa- 
ry books on science, will be very acceptable. 

It is thought vou can hardly make a more 
useful appropriation of books, or one that would 
be more thankfully received, than to this libra- 
ry. Any books can be sent to the subscriber, | 
No, 5% Hancock Street, or a line may be drop- 
ped in the Post Office to him, when the books 
will be cheerfully sent for, Should you not} 
have books in your library which you can con- 
veniently spare, for this object, any donation to 
it, in tnoney, will be faithfully applied by, 

Yours, very respectfuily, 


FREDERICK T. GRAY. 


| 
| 
| 


The above application is approved by the | 


Executive Committce 
Churches. 


of the Fraternity of 
ye. G. 


THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT, 
The following counsel of the late Dr. Nevins 
to the disputants of the Old and New Schools 
in the Presbyterian Church is worthy of admi- 


ration and remembrance. It is a_ beautiful 


evidence that the author had been with Jesus. 


‘Tam no metaphisician. | have no skill in 


splitting hairs. Noram Ja partizan, I don’t 
belong exactly to either of the schools, I] am 
something of an eclectic, There are many 
things about the old school that I like. [Tam 


of opinion, that it is none the worse for being 
old. There sre some things about the new 
school, that I don’t greatly object to, I sus- 
pect after all, that both schools bave the same 
Master, though in each, some things are learn- 
cd, as isapt to be the case, which the Master 
does not teach. [think the scholars of both 
schools ought to loye one another, I am per- 
suaded the Master Joves both. I wish they 
would love each other, and leave off calling 
names, and dealing out sarcasm, and indulging 
suspicions of each other, apd imputing a bad 
motive, when it is not certain but it might have 
been a good one. Oh, I wish they would; | 
desire it for charity’s sake, I desire it for truth’s 
sake ;—for the way to think alike, Nothing 
tends more to make people of one mind than 
being of one heart. If they felt heart to heart, 
they would be aptto see eye toeye. I wish 
the brethren wonld, in putting matters right, 
begin at thisend. We have tried the other 
end. I wish, for the sake of sound doctrine, 
that the brethren would love each other. For 
one, I am determined to do so, T will not call 
any brother a fox, though he should have some 
degree of management about him; nora bear, 
though he may not have all the civility in the 
world; nora snake in the grass, because he 
does not reveal to me all his plans. IfTI really 
do fear that any one called a brother, bears 
none of the lineaments of the First Bogotten, 
1 will tell the Lord my fears, and pray for 
him ; and before I have done at the throne of 
grace, I will say, ‘ Search me,O God, and 
know my heart; try me, and know my thoughts, 


. 


and see if there be any wicked way in me.’ 


, writes, that no uninspired 


| in their studies. 


| Dispensary on Sabbath morning, and the audience { 


| school are the singers at this worship. 


Holland, to come to this country to preserve the 
liberty of concience. i 


Methodists in the United States.—Wehave re- 
ceived our general minutes for 1837-8; and they pre- 
sent us with the encouraging fact, as noticed in 
our last— of an increase of nearly thiry two thou- 
sand members, as follows: whites 605,212; colored 
79,236: Indians 2,101; total 686,549. Travelling 
preachers 3,106: superanuated 216; local 5,792, total 
of preachers 9,114. 

To the above may be added the members in con 
nexion with the Wesleyan Methodists in England, 
Ireland, and about 50,900, as we are informed, of 
Protestant Methodists in the United States, But 
numbers are no evidence, necessarily, of piety. 
—.Vaine Wes. Journal. 


President Edwards,in Ceylon.—Mr. Eckard 

writer has given him so, 
much assistance in the work of training native assis | 
tants,as Pres. E, even in the elucidation of diflicul- ‘ 
ties urged by heathens against the Christian system. 
The mind of that eminent theologian is influencing | 


, Hindoo teachers of religion, so many years after his‘ 


death.— Recorder. 


Siam.—Mr Johnson continues his Chinese school ' 


| at Bankok, and the children make good proficiency 


The government of the country is 
wretched, and children belonging to the Chinese 
schools are often kidnapped by the Rulers, to be 
trained for play-actors. Mr J.’s school, however, is 
unmolested. 

Chinese worship has been held regularly at the | 
has averaged thirty or forty. The children of the 
Some appa- 
rently listen with attention to the word, 

The greatest obstacle to the conversion of the Chi- 
nese, so far as their moral conduct is concerned, is 





the general prevalence of gambling, and opium 


smoking. But few, comparatively, it is found, are! 
free from the latter vice. Bad as is alcohol, it holds } 


not its victims with half so strong a grasp as opium. ; 


|He struggles, but struggles in vain for freedom. } 


Nothing but the Almighty power of God can over- 
come such an obstacle. Yet prospects are on the 
whole encouraging. Tracts are readily received. 
Schools are prospering. Multitudes are ready to ap- 
plaud the benevolence of the missionaries in admin- 
istering to their bodily maladies, and very readily as- 
sent to the excellence of their principles, though 
they do not follow themn.—ib. 








- OBITUARY. 











FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


MR JOSEPH HOOPER,—AGEp 72. 
OF BRIDGEWATER. 

This was aman who should not go to his rest 
without some notice from the living. He was the 
last member of a much respected family, and the 
brother of a young tman who was settled and died 
early in the ministry, and will be remembered now 
by some of his surviving contemporaries, as being 
distinguished for his early scholarship, and as giving 
a pledge, by his first preductions and labors in the 
profession, of an eminent standing among the Divines 
of New- England. 
above recorded, was a person, whose native freedom 


The individual whose death is 


from all impetnosity of temper and action, enabled 
him to maintain, a remarkably even and happy tenor 
of life. 
made him a peaceful, inoffensive neighbor,—wholly 


His quiet, serene and well governed mind, 


exempting hiin from that too prevalent fault of an of- 
ficious intermeddling with the affairs and concerns of 
others. His just mode of thinking and conversing, 
his speaking to the purpose when he did speak, his 
correct views, and his exemplary conduct abroad and 
at home, made him a valuable and much regarded 
member of Society. While he was thus faithful in 
lis duties as a neighbor, and a citizen, the estimable 
character and standing of the family whom he has 
left to lament bis departure, seems to bear testimony 
to the fidelity with which he discharged the duties 
of a parent. 

His disease, which had made him an invalia for 
several years, was of such nature, that although it 
had exceedingly debilitated his bodily energies, it 
left his mind clear and unclouded. Being obliged to 
relinquish temporal business, and to seek retirement 
from its cares, he was the more disposed to devote 
himself to reading and meditation. His sickness 
therefore was of such sort as to favor a faithful pre- 
paration for the untried scenes of futurity. Such a 
preparation, we believe was made. To the clergy- 
man with whom he had frequent intercourse, he 
talked much upon his approaching departure, and no 
fears in regard to it, ruffled the serenity of his soul, 
A future life was the theme on which he was inclin- 
ed to converse ; and he never spoke of it without a 
smile upon his countenance. Rarely is a person to 
be found, whose faith in religion had more complete- 
ly disrobed death of his terrors. The patience with 


























which he sustained a state of Icng protracted feeble-. 











ness, the quietude and satisfied state of mind with 
which he passed the evening of his days, by means 
of an unfiltering faith in the great truths of the 
Christian religion, afforded a proof of its reality, and 
worth, as convincing as any chapter in the powerful 
evidence of Paley. Every such character ought to 
be noticed, because it tends to confirm the Christian 
in his faith, and to convince the infidel of his error. 
He met his dissolution with that saine composure and 
freedom from fear with which he had long anticipa- 
tedit; and a voice comes now from his death- bed, 
refuting the thread-bare charge, that ‘ Unitarian 
Christianity,’—which he had esponsed, and in which 
his belief was steadily coufirnaed,—* is a religion that 
may do to live by, but will not do to die by.’ 
TT. ?, BD. 





INTELLIGENCE: 





New York Rural Cenvetery —This desideratum, 
says the Journal of Com merce, has at length been 
supplied. A large traccof land lying between the 
Eleventh and Twelftn Avenues, and 136th and 
139th streets, has been appropiated for th< purpose, 
and surveyed into twenty-six double ranges, desig- 
nated by the letters uf the alphabet, each range con. 
taining from ninety to one hundred and twenty lots, 
makingin all near three thousand tamily lots. The 
position is above Manhattanville, on the bank of the 
Hudson, eight-miles from the City Hall. The bustle 
of business will not reach that point soon enough to 
disturb the slumbers of any of us who are now to 
determine where a hillock shall be raised over our 
dust. The place has been named ‘Mount Lebanon.’ 


Pennsylvania.—The returns on the question of 
the acceptance or rejection of the amendments to 
the Constitution, agreed to by the late Pennsylvania 
Convention are brt imperfectly received, butit is 


supposed that the amendments are accepted by the 
people. 


Ornamental Trees.—The time is at hand when 
those who are desirous of transplanting ornamental 
trees should be up and doing. We rejoice that the 
public taste in relation to this matter has undergone 
a greatimprovement within a few years, and that 
shady forest trees are now considered an usejul and 
ornamental addition to a Seaulitul village. We copy 
the following hints in relation to transplanting trees, 
from one of our exchange papers: 

* Be careful not to transplant before the leaves 
have fallen—as soon after as you please. 

The trees should be taken from open ground. If 


taken from the dense forest, they will not bear the 
exposure. 


lv derived from Captain Crawfurd, who visited the 
Paltic some time since, and was afforded all proper 
facilities by the Emperor. His account is briefly as 
follows :— 

‘ The Baltic fleet consists of three ships of 110 guns 
each, six of 84, and eighteen of 74, in all twenty-six 
sail of the line; one razee of 56 guns, a frigate of 52, 
and seventeen of 44, besides corvettes and small craft. 
The ships looked neat and man-of war like, though 
rather heavily rigged. Some of the mancevres were 
tolerably well performed, in spi e of the weather be- 
ing squally ; in others they did not acquit themselves 
so adroitly. But the discipline is stated to be perfect, 
and the exercise at quarters equal to anything on 
board an English man-of-war in point of silence, reg- 
ularity, and quickness. The seamen appeared strong, 
active, and hardy; and their officers gave them the | 
character of being diligent and obedient. As a proof 
of smartness, the Lioness shifted her maintopsail- 
yard ina seamanlike manner in fifteen minutes. The 
ships are dull sailers, and rather short and heavy 
looking, but are tormidably armed,—the larger ones 
carrying some very heavy guns at:id-ships. This 
fleet is manned with 30,000 men, and has always four 
months’ provision on board. There are besides sev- 
eral large ships on the stocks. The Black Sea fleet, 
according to Captain Crawturd, is stated at eighteen 
sail of the line, besides frigates, and there are at least 
two ships of the line building at Nicolaef.’ 

The Captain remarks:—* The first feeling that } 
pressed itself was, and very naturally,—here is Rus- } 
sia yearly augmenting a very large marine, and dai- 
ly improving her power of using it; and the equally 
natural question was, what has England to meet this 


the Foreign Quarterly Review. The factsae a 





powerful torce, were circumstances to compel her 
suddenly so todo?’ ‘It was a strange feeling,’ says ; 
Captain Crawlurd, ‘that came over me as an En- 
glishman, and an officer in the British navy, on find- 
ing myself at sea with six and twenty line-of battle- 
ships, with nearly 30,000 men, better soldiers than 
they are sailors, and tour months provision on board ; 
knowing as I did that for the protection of the cvasts 
of my own country, of our ports, of our mercantile 
shipping in the Baltic, the North Sea and the Chan- 
nel, we had but seven line-of-battle-ships in a state of 
preparation, and those I believe not fully manned. 
I confess that confident as I felt in the superior skill 
and activity of my countrymen, I almost trembled 
tor the preservation of their ancient sovereignty of 


the sea.’—Philad. Ing. 
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MARRIAGES. — 





_In this city, on Thursday 18th inst at King’s 
Chapel, by Rev. Mr Greenwood, Samuel W. Rodman 
Esq. of New Bedfoid, to Miss Emma, daughter of 
Hon, Thomas Motley, of this city. 
In this city, by Rev Dr Jenks, Mr Mather Hay 
ward, of Cambridge, to Miss / i ' 
. ge, to Miss Ann G. Holbrook. 





Select trees of second growth; they have better | 
tops and better roots than the first. 

Transplant the tree entire. The leaves are the | 
Jungs of the tree, and affect its growth as much as 
the roots. The frequent practice of lopping off the 
top is very bad. 

Be sure and get all the roots) Remember the 
small fibres are what absorb nourishinent for the 
tree. Strip off these, and the main body of the root 
becomes only a contrivance to hold the tree up. Do | 
not expose the roots tosun and air longer than ab- | 
solufely necessary. Let them carry with them as | 
much of the old soil as they can hod on to. 

In setting out the trees be careful to make the hole | 
so large that the roots shall not be coiled ; sabia 
let thein be crowded together, for then they will de- 
cay. 

Throw upon the roots at first fine strong rs, 
never any manure; then throw on water, and shake | 
the tree till the mud has filled up all tue interstices | 

| 
| 
} 
' 





between the roots. After the ground is somewhat 


dry fill up the hole and tread down the earth 


Never leave a tree so that water can siand over its | ™ 


roots.’ 


Hedzes.—A foreigner travelling through portions | 
of the cultivated parts of New England, is struck | 
with surprise at observing the wretched state of the 
fences in this country. A few loose steties piled on | 
each other, and diguitied with the title of stone walls, | 
or a few boards placed between a couple of slender | 
Stakes, and separated from each other by withes, | 
constitute about the only kind of fences, wich are to 
be seen on the wealthiest farms of New England. | 
A flock of sheep may easily destroy rods of the one, | 
and afurious blast of wind is sure to destroy the | 
other. We need no other proof of the peaceful habits | 
0! our comestic quadrupeds, than to know they may | 
be retained within proper bounds, by such apparent- | 
ly inefficient means. 

These kind of fences throw an air of ‘poverty and | 
cheerlessness over an otherwise beautiful land- | 
S¢ape ; and a foreigner cannot help contrasting ther | 
with the verdant hedges ot Europe, which are im- | 
penetrable to man or beast; which require no labor 
or expense in repairs; aud which are a vast iin- 
provement to the appearance of a ca untry. 

A tarmer cannot give too much attention to the 
fences of his farm ; tor without go od ones, he might | 
us well cultivate open fields; and ie is always in dan- 
ger of having his corn or grass destroyed by his own 
or other people’s cattle. Various kinds of plants 
have been :ecommended for constructing hedges, 
among whichis the White Thorn, which is said to 
be the most proper, as it grows quickly, is very du- 
rable, makes a handsome appearance, and will thrive 
in every variety ol soil. The Black Thorn is also 
much used, but it is considered interior to the other. 
The Haze’, the Willow, and the Alder, may also de 
cultivated successfully for this purpose. The Buck 

Thorn, which grows wild in some parts of New 
England, and the Holly, make excellent materials 
for ornamental hedges. It is said that the common 
Barberry, if planied with care, will, within afew 
years, make a hed:ze, inferior only,to the White 
Thorn. And we have been assured that if after 
making cider, the apple pumice, is strewed ina 
ditch, purposely ma de, and afterwards partially cov 
ered with earth, that the young apple trees, with oc- 
casional trimming, will ina few years make a strong, 
durable, and inspene tratable hedge. We believe this 
experiment has already been successfully tried in 
some parts of New itngland. 

Thus the means of enclosing fields with hedges, 
instead of the common description of fences, is in the 
reach of every farmer,and the art of constructing 
them is very simple. Treatises on this subject may 
be had in abuodan ce.— Mer. Jour. 


From Guiana.—S8y the Alexander, at Hartford, 
we have a file of the British Guiana Royal Gazette to 
Sept. 22d. The only paragraph which we find in 
them, of interest to the American reader, is the fol- 
lowing. ; 

The French Government have ordered all their 
ewn slaves in Cayenne to be free. How long will 
the planters be ab'e to retain theirs? This good 1n- 
telligence has been communicated to us by a person 
who lately visited the Colony in question, Free 
men of British Guiana, behave well, and, by and by, 
there will not be a bondsman on the face of the wide 
earth ! 

Later from E1trope, London papers to Sept. 27th 
have been received at New York. The Daily Ad- 
vertiser gives a summary of the news, frem which 
we extract the following items. 


There are some movements on the continent which 
are deserving of notice. The governments of the 
Swiss Cantons were discussing the subject of the an- 
swer to be given to the demand of the French goy- 
ernment, in relation to Louis Napoleon. In most of 
the Councils there was great diversity of opinion. 

A Russian army of 120,000 men was assembled 
near the Turkish frontier, in pursuance of orders, it 
was said, given by the Eaiperor, since his arrival in 
Gernany. : ; 

There was a great radical meeting at Manchester 
Sept. 24 and speeches were made and resolutions 
adopted in favor of universal suffrage, vote by ballot, 

val representation. 
ce ae been issued from France to the effect 
that, in the event of a war between France and Mex- 
ico, all vessels sailing under Mexican letters of 
marque will be treated as pirates, unless their crews 
are composed of at least two third Mexicans. 

Accounts from Bagdad state, that the Euphrates 
steamer had entered the canal near Teluga, below 
Hit, and, proceeding across the flooded marshes, had 
come out into the Tigris, about a mile below Bagdad; 
and having from thence again descended the river to 
Bussorah, to procure a fresh crew from India, had 
returned to Bagdad with Captain Lynch, who was 
ill at that place. 

The Live~pool Chronicle of 28th Sept. says, that a 
regula: steam navigation, by means of four vessels 
of 1800 tons burthen each, is about to be established 
_ between Havre and New York. 


The Naval Force of Russia.— An interesting ar- 
ticle on this subject is published in a late number of 


| Winslow Esq. 


| Sarah, daughter of Hon. Lewis Bigelow, formerly of | 


| to this city, very suddenly, Mrs Mary Ann, wife of 


In this city, Mr William Bolton to Miss Mary E. 
Lundergreen. 
_ In this city, Get, 21, Mr John J. Mitchell to Miss 
Emeline Libbey. 
In Quincy, by Rev. Mr Whitney, Mr Jeremiah 
Nightingale to Miss Elizabeth S. G. Nightingale. 
In Abington, Mr Nathaniel W. Cushing of Han- 
son, to Miss Sally Blake. t 
In Belcherton on the 9th. inst. by Rev. Mr Stearns } 
of Northampton, Mr Calvin Bridgman, to Miss Susan 
M. D. Shaw, daughter of Mason Shaw, Esq., all of 
Belcherton. 
_In Springfield, Mr Joseph Ingle, of Washington ;{ 
City, to Miss Susan Child, 
In Marshfield, Mr Geo. W. Nichols, of Waldoboro’, 
Me. to Miss Penelope P. daughter of the late John 





In Portland, Rev. Sidney Turner, of Brunswick, 
to Miss Harriet A., daughter of James Simonton. 
In Peoria, I!1., James C. Armstrong, Esq. to Miss 


ao eg ee ee 


Petersham, Mass. 
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DEATHS. 





In this city, on Tuesday morning, while on a visit 


Mr Frederick Lambert, of Bangor, 3i. 

In this city, Oct. 21, Miss Ruth Mackay, 66. 

In this city, on the 18th inst. Mr Amos Clark, 37. 

In this city, Mary Anna, daughter of Thomas and 
Caroline Thacher, 8 years and 11 months. 

At South Boston, Anna Lincoln, only child of Mr 
Thomas Nickerson, 11 months and 11 days. 

In Roxbury, on Sunday last, Mrs Hannah, wife of 
Mr C. J. Adams, 43. 
In Salem, on Friday last, Stephen Phillips, Esq. ! 
72. Mr P. hasbeen through life an active, enter- | 
prising and successful ship master and merchant. | 

In Newinarket, N. H. on Friday last, very sud- | 
detly, of a disease of the heart, Nathaniel Saltonstall, | 
} 
{ 





Esq. of Salem, 54. 

in Mobile, 10th inst. Mrs Susan, wife of Mr Hen- 
ry B. Brewster, 29, a native of Concord, N. H. 

In Texas, in June last, Mr George Clinton Durell, | 
son of Hon. Daniel M. Durell, of Dover, N. H; Mr} 
Charles Ela, son of Nath! W. Ela, Esq. also of Dover. 
In Charleston, S. C. 22d ult. of yellow fever, Mr 
Sullivan Glover, son of Mr John G. of Concord, N. 
H. 25. 

In St Domingo City, 14th ult. Daniel W. Carney, 
Esq. U. S. Commercial Agent, formerly of this city. 
In Baltimore, on Sunday evening last, in the 84th 
year of his age, Thorndick Chase, Esq. He was in 
the naval service of his country during the whole 
war of the revolution. 











CHRISTIAN EXAMINER FOR NOVEMBER 
\ ILL be published on Thursday next, The 
‘VY Christian Examiner, No. 89, for Nov. 1838. 
CONTENTS, 

1. The Skepticism of the Present Age. 

Il. Exclusion of Witnesses for unbelief. 

Tif. Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales. 

IV. Claims of Episcopacy Examined. 

V. Ministry at Large. 

VI. Anti-Slavery Principles and Proceedings. 

VII. Good Sense and Eloquence. 

Notices and Intelligence. For sale at JAMES 
MUNROE & CO 134 Washington st. oct 27 


OPTICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRU= 


MENTS. 

B. WIDDIEFIELD & CO. No. 139, Wash- 

e ington street, nearly opposite the Old South 
Church, would inform the public, that they have re- 
ceived for sale all the valuable Instruments and 
Philosophical Apparatus of the late Rev. Dr Prince 
of Salem, among which are Telescopes, Solar and 
Compound Microscopes, valuable Pneumatic Appa- 
ratus, Magic Lanterns, Magic Lantern Slides (some 
that are very superior,) a Reflecting Circle, by ‘ Ca- 
ry, London,’ and other instruments, among which are 
sowe not to be fonnd any where else in the country. 























2m oct 27 
ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—Home Education, 
by Isaac Taylor; Lieber’s Manual of Political 
Ethics; 

E. C. Wines on School Government ; 

Sigourney’s Letters to Mothers ; 

Fireside Education, by Peter Parley ; 

Second and improved edition of Miriam ; 

Napoleon and his Times, 2 vols ; 

Cooper’s Homeward Bound, new edition ; 

Sedgwick’s Political Economy, second part ; 

Martineau’s How to Observe ; 

Furness s Jesus and his Biographers ; 

Guizot’s History of Civilization ; 

The Vision of Rubeta, a Poem ; 

Beecher’s Narrative of the Alton Riots ; 

Carey’s Principles of Political Econom 
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Lockhart; 
I}linois and the West, by A. D. Jones ; 
Ware’s Discourse on the Personality of the Deity ; 
Farr’s Counsels and Consolations, 2d edition, en- 
larged. For sale by WEEKS, JORDAN & Co. 
oct. 27 


ALLANTYNE'’S REFUTATION,  Refuta- 

tion of the Misstatements and Calumnies con- 
tained in Mr Lockhart’s Life of Walter Scott, Bart., 
respecting the Messrs Ballantyne. By the Trustees 
and son of the late Mr James Ballantyne. From the 
Second Lendon Edition. Just published by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington st. oct 27 


ARE’S SERMON—2d edition. t 

ality of the Deity. A Sermon preached in 
the Chapel of Harvard University, Sept. 23, 1838 
By Henry Ware, Jr. Second edition. Just pub- 
lished by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washing- 
ton st. oct 27 


NEW EDITION of De Tocqueville’s Democ- 
racy—received and for s le by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO. 134 Washington st. oct 27 


A ATRS SIGOURNEY’S Letters to Mothers. 1 vol. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 

















Ballantyne’s Retutation of the Misstatements of | 


The Person- i 








Washington st. oct 27 
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° . sels and Consolae 

A RER’S COITNSELS:—Counse s p 
ticns: containing M editations and Reflections 


t eee with particular 
on sixty-two pa: ages of Scripture, which 


reference tothose in trouble and affliction. 10 . 
are added Jour Se rmons,suited (0 eee ana tee 
ing and mournful cireamstances. By 1 Pr ers, and 
Second edition. | ee by Reider! This 
an address to those’ who have been. @ () 

day published by J A MES MUNROE & wei 


Bookstore, 1384 Was ‘bington st oct 


T N * aM nti Friend of 
AVR r NO. 13. #. Kepentance the 

sor lewd L ty Rev. Joseph Hutton, 1, v. D. 
Just published by . 1AMES MUNROF, ¢ ie 
Washington st. ' ect ee 


SV. 2. 8. ©. 3) 
cense Law. Pri 
MUNROE & CO. 124 
OLLEGE CATAL 9GEE—1838-9, 9C 
of the Officers ana’: ‘Udentsof Harvara 
sity, for the Academical , *©4r 1888-9, Fo; 
JAMES MUNROE & Cv. 











re 6.cts, 
Washington sf,. 





134 Washington st, 
ee eee eee eee cet 27 
IBBON’S WORKS. 1 be miscellaneous works « 
I ot Edward Gibbon, Esq. Wilh’ @ memoir of his 
Life and Writings, composed | ‘y himself; illustrated 
from his letters, with occasiona | notes and narratives, _ 
by John, Lord Sheffield. Complete in one volume.” 
Just received, tor sale by JANTES “MUNROE & 
CO. 134 Washing?an. st. \ oct 27. 


EW WORK on Ellinois and the -West.--] vol, 
1Smo. 260 pages, with a Map; WEEKS, | 
JORDAN & Co. publish this day, Ilineis and the 
West, with a new maj containing all the-reeent sur- 
veys and improvements By A. D. Jones. This 
work contains a description ot ‘he Soil, Climate, Pro- 
ductions, with particular directio"S to emigrants, as 
to the most favorable locations, season lor emigration; 
best routes, Ke. Fe. squatters, public sales, claims, 
pre-emp'ion rights, &c. The tap has all the taiest 
U.S. surveys and improvements, and the worl is 
written by a gentleman who explored the country, 
with a view to the location of a colony of New Eng- 
landers. oct 27 


ELIGIOUS MAGAZINE--Edited by Prot. An- 
drews.’ Messrs Abbott, Adams and Winslow. 
Monthly, 48 pages 2,00. 

[K#* The Religious Magazine of this month, is an 
excellent nuinber. The Magazine is superior to any 
thing of the kind which we receive. Its literature 
is equal to that of our best periodicals Though 
grave-and religious, it breathes a apirit of cheerful 
piety, and contains much useful instruetion.’-- Olive 
Branch. ‘ 

Published by WEEKS, JORDAN & Co. 0.27 


FINOWNDROW’S GUIDE TO STENOGRA PHY: 
New editien,; received and for sale to the trade 
and at retail. 


oct. 27. WEEKS, JORDAN & Co. 
ECENT ?UBLICATIONS. 
by Isaae Taylor; 
Lieber’s Manual of Political Ethics; 
F.C. Wines on School Government; 
Sigourney’s Letters to Mothers; 
Second and improved edition of Miriam; 
Napoleon and his times; 
Cooper’s Homeward Bound, new edition; 
Sedgwick’s Political Economy, 2d part; 
Martineau’s How to Observe; 
Furness’s Jesus and his Biographers; 
Guizot’s History of Civilization in Europe; 
The Vision of Rubeta, a poem; 
Beecher’s Narrative of Alton Riots; 
Carey’s Principles of Political Economy; 
Ballantyne’s Refutation of the Calumnies, &c. of 
Mr Lockhart; 
Ware’s Sermon on the Personality of the Deity; 
Farr’s Counsels and Consolations, 2d edition, en- 
larged; 
Illinois and the West, by A. D. Jones; 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Wash. 
ington st. oct 27 


UIZOT’S HISTORY of Civilization in Europe, 

from the fall of the Roman Empire to the 
French Revolution. For sale by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO. 134 Washington st. oct 27 


LTON RIOTS. Narrative of Riots at Alton; 

in connection with the death of Rev. E P. 
Lovejoy. By Rev. Edward Beecher, President of 
Iinois College Just published, for sale by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington st. oct 27 


LORA BLANCHARD, or Delicate Health. 

‘ A little for the stomach’s sake.” Just pnblish- 
ed, for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 
Washington.st. oct 27 


CHARDON STREET LECTURE ROOM. 
HE spaeious and convenient Lecture Room in 
Chardon Street, (a few rods from Bowdoin 
Square) will be opened for Public Meetings and 
Lectures about the Ist of November. The location 
of the Lecrure Room will be of great convenience 
to the citizensin the North and West part of the city, 
as there is now no one of the kind for Lyceum Lee- 
tures, and other Public Meetings, to be let for such 
purposes, 
(= Enquire of MICAJAH WOOD, at the Lec- 


ture Room in Charvon street: oct 27 


CHARDCN STREET LECTUR'™S. 

COURSE ot Lectures on Moral and Scientific 

subjects will be delivered in Chardon Street 
Chapel the ensuing winter. The Introductory Lec- 
ture will be detivered about the middle of Novem- 
ber. Interesting and popular lecturers have been en- 
gaged, among which are the following, viz. De I. C, 
V. Smith, Wm. Brigham, Edmund Quincy Esq., 
Rev. Chandler Robbins. Season Tickets 50 cents. 
Tickets may be had of Weeks, Jorcan & Co, 121 
Washington st., B. B. Mussey, 29 Cornhill, U. J. 
Clark, 44 Washington st., and at the door. 

ic> The proceeds of the Lectures to be given to 
the new Sabbath School in Chardon st. 

JOHN LANG, Chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangementa, oct 27 
ppm LIFE AND WORKS—in 10 vols. 

London, plates. For sale by H. P. NICHOLS 

& CO. 147, Washington st. oct 27 
COTT’S POETICAL WORKS—12 vols. Lon- 
don, 2 plates in each volume. For sale by H. 

P. NICHOLS & CO. 147, Wasbingtoo st. oct 27 


OUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS, in 10 vols. 
London, plates. For sale by H. P. NICHOLS 
& CO. 147, Washington st. oct 27 ..- 


ENGLISH BOOKS. __. ‘ 
LEANINGS OF NATURE, containing fifty- 

G seven groups of animals and plants, elegantly 
colored, by Robert Mudie. 

Insects mentioned in Shakspeare. 

The Flower Garden. 

Physical Man. 

Just received at 

oct 20 














Home Education, 





























TICKNOR’S, 
Corner of Washington and School sts. 


ELT’S BLACK FLUID. Neatly put up in, 
bottles of various-sizes. For sale at TICK- 
NOR’S, corner of Washington and School sts. o 6 


MENTAL AND MORAL CULTURE. 

R ALCOTT will re-open his School, at his 

AL dwelting, No. 6 Beach Street, on Monday, Oc- 
tober first, tor the admission of children of both sex- 
es, from four to twelve years of age. 

Instruction will be given in Spelling, Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, and English Gram- 
mar; with the Latin and French Languages, if de- 
sired. 

Particular attention will be given to the general 
discipline of the intellectual faculties, and to the 
manners and morals af the pupils. 

Terms—for tlie English studies 








$8 00 a quarter. 


-—with Latin and French 12.00 ss 
for children urder five 
years of age 6.00 s 


Boston, Sept. 29, 1888. 3m 


SITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED. 
A young. Lady, who has been well educated, 
wishes to take tite eharge of a small School for 
young Ladies, or to be employed as assistant in some 
Female Seminary. Sheis qualified to give thorough 
instruction in Latin, French, and Itatian, and in the 
English branches usually taught in select Schools. 
Satisfactory references can be given. For further 
information apply to the Publisher of this Paper. 
oct 13 
PARKS’ WASHINGTON. For sale at the Reg- 
ister Offiee--a complete set, entirely new ; also 
Franklin’s Works, by Sparks--at less than the sub- 
scription prices. oct 6 











URE SPERM OIL. 


P 
T. HASTINGS, 101 State street, has con- 


e stantly for sale Winter, Fall, and Spring strain- 
ed Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use. Oil 
cannisters of various sizes. 

Oil sent to any part of the city, free of expense. 
jan 13 istf 


3BOTT'S Lecture on the Liv 
For sale: by JAMES 
‘get £1 
teeta rd 
aaiogame 
Eni Vere 
or sale byy 
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the Octeber number of the Knickerbocker. } 
THE FOUNTAIN. 


There is a quiet glen, through whose deep shade 
The sunlight faintly quivers. There the boughs, 
Fragrant with bloom, seem pictured in the air, 
So silently they slumber : while beneath, 
Forever bubbling in the shadow cool, 

Runs a transparent fountain. Round its brim 
The wild-flowers gather, and the woodland birds, 
Who make the air so musical with song, 

Pause in their love-chants, and secure from harm, 
Here stoop to drink. The water is like crystal ; 
And trom its glassy surface mirrors back 

The bending dome of the blue heaven above, 
As if there were another heaven below. 


[From 


Here do I often come, at close of day, 

To renovate my spirit, and imbibe 

From its deep calm, thoughts of tranquillity 
The turmoil of the world is here unknown, 
And te sha: p sorrows that afflict mankind 
Seldom or never enter. Here is peace. 

And should my heart with heaviness be bowed, 
Or my fond hopes be blighted, 1 will come 
To this lone spot, that I may gather strength, 
And with a Christian confidence bow down 
To the great God who made me. 


Like this scene, 


So {ull of quiet beauty, may my soul 

E’er keep a calm und pure serenity ; 

And as this silver fountain bubbles up, 
And speeds in love upon its joyous way, 
Diffusing life and treshness,—so may & 
Forever true to the All-perfect will, 

Shed forth rich blessings on my daily path, 


In silent love and meek beneficence. 
R. C. W. 





[From the Democratic Review, for October.] 
FAREWELL TO A RURAL RESIDENCE. 


BY MRS. L- H. SIGOURNEY. 


How beautiful it stands, 
Behind its elm tree’s screen, 
With pure and Attic cornice crowned, 
All graceful and serene. 
Most sweet, yet sad, it is, 
Upon yon scene to gaze 
And list its inborn melody, 
The voice of other days. 


For there, as any a year 
Its varied chart unrolled, 
I hid me in those quiet shades, 
And called the joys of old. 
I called them, and they came, 
Where vernal buds appeared, 
Or where the vine-clad summer bower 
Its temple-roof upreared. 


Or where the o’er-arching grove 
Spread forth its copse, green, 
While eye-bright and asclepias reared 
Their untrained stalks between— 
And the squirrel from the bough 
Its broken nuts let fall, 
And the merry, merry little birds, 
Sang at his festival. 


Yon old forsaken nests, 
Returning spring shall cheer, 
And thence the unfledged robin send 
His greeting wild and clear,— 
And from yon clustering vine, 
That wreaths the casement round, 
The humming-bird’s unresting wing 
Send forth a whirring sound.— 


And where alternate springs 
The lilac’s purple spire, 

Fast by its snowy sister’s side 
Or where, with wings of fire, 

The kingly oriole, glancing went 
Amid the foliage rare, 

Shall many a group of children tread— 
But mine will not be there. 


Fain wonld 1 know what forms 
The mastery here shall keep: 
What mother in my nursery fair 
Rock her young babes to sleep ;— 
Yet blessings on the hallowed spot, 
Though here no more I stray, 
And blessings on the stranger babes 
Who in those balls shall play. 


Heaven bless you too, my plants, 
And every parent-bird, 

That here, among the nested boughs, 
Above its young hath stirred,— 

I kiss your trunks, ye ancient trees, 
That often o’er my head 

The blossoms of your flowery spring 
In fragrant showers have shed. 


Thon too, of changeful mood, 
I thank thee, sounding stream, 
That blent thine echo with my thought, 
Or worked my musing dream,— 
I kneel upon the verdant turf, 
For sure my thanks are due, 
To moss-cup, and to clover leaf, 
That gave me draughts of dew. 


To each perennial flower, 
Old tenants of the spot, 
The broad-leaf lily of the vale, 
And the meek forgot me not— 
To every daisy’s dappled brow, 
To every violet blue, 
Thanks! —thanks!—may each returning year, 
Your changeless bloom renew. 


Praise to our Father God— 
High praise in solemn lay— 
Alike for what his hand hath given, 
And what it takes away— 
And to some other loving heart, 
May all this beauty be, 
The dear retreat, the Eden-home, 
It long hath been to me. 





GOOD NIGHT. 
FROM KORNER. 
All ye weary ones be blest, 
Day-light ebbs itself to rest, 
Busy hands from toil abstain, 
Until the morning wakes again ; 
Good night! 


Go rest! 
Close ye all your weary eyes, 
Stillness is over earth and skies, 
Save the watchman’s well. known call, 
On night’s soft voice, which says to all, 
‘Go rest!’ 


Go sleep! 
Dream ye all of paradise, 
Roam with loved ones thro’ the skies, 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 








sare neneneemmerunemeonccnsens — ITEP SEZ SEG TR OO EECA, 
With the true and with the free by one or more iron tubes charged with the 

Mayest thou in slumber ever be; pyrotechnica) composition. By applying fire 

Go sleep! to these tubes, the openings to which should 

pass beyond the stern of the boat, the reaction 

Good night! is stated to be such, that the boat will glide over 


Sleep till day brings back its cares, 

Sleep and banish all your fears, 

Sleep secure till morning breaks, 

Know you not your Father wakes? 
Good night! 








—_. 


— 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


——————— TS 








[From the Christian Intelligencer. ] 
CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 
THE SHABBY SCHOOL GIRL. 


‘Mamma,’ said Emma Jones, as she untied 
her neat ‘shaker, ‘we had a new scholar to 
day, the most forlorn looking thing you ever 
saw. She had on an old calico gown with the 
color all faded out, and a washed ribbon on 
her hat, and heavy shoes, and all her books 
covered with colored muslin—she’ll be well 
laughed at, if she comes to school in that style, 
I can tel) her! 

‘Never, I hope, by you Emma ” said her 
mother, ‘Poor little girl! to find herself ragged 
and dirty, in the midst of strangers !’ 

‘O no, mother, she wasn’t ragged and dirty ; 
but very clean—and I remember her clothes, 
such as they were, seemed very neatly put on, 
not “ pitched ” on, as we girls say.’ 

‘We girls,’ said her mother kindly, ¢ are not 
very select in our expressions, I’m afraid. You 
have quite interested me, however, in behalf of 
this poor child. What do you suppose is the 
cause of her being so shabbily dressed ? 

‘OT dare say it is because she is poor; of 
course she would not look so forlorn if she 
could help it.’ 

‘Then you don’t think her to blame for be- 
ing poor ?” 

+O surely not, mother! how could I? but I 
think she might go to the district school, where 
other poor children go.’ 

‘Very likely, my dear, it would be more 


the water with a swiftness never attained on 
any railway. The construction being upon the 
principle of the life-boat, the person embarking 
in it will run no other risk than that of getting 
a few momentary duckings, but will always rise 
again to the surface. The building of the boat 
will not cost more than about 1000 fr., and each 
voyage will require 100 francs worth of gun- 


powder. 





THORWALDSEN. 

This eminent sculptor, whose statue of Lord 
Byron has recently engrossed a considerable 
share of public attention, has just completed at 
Rome a work which is said to be his chef- 
d’euvre. Itisa statue of Nemesis, which he was 
commissioned to execute under circumstances 
of peculiar interest. 

A young gentleman of the Protestant religion, 
named Miliers, was married to the daughter of 
one of the most distinguished Catholic families 
of Milan, The union was solemnized at Trieste, 
in which city marriage between individuals of 
the two different faiths is permitted. Unhap- 
pily the nuptial festivities were soon changed to 
mourning. The bride died on the wedding-day 
—within a few hours after the nuptial ring had 
been placed on her finger. This melancholy 
event plunged the two families into the deepest 
grief, but no one was more afflicted than M. 
Miliers, sen. the father of the bereaved bride- 
groom. In the hope of avertimg the serious 
consequences which his inconsolable sorrow 
seemed to threaten, his medical attendants re- 
commended him to travel. He according!y un- 
dertook a tour, inthe course of which he visited 
Rome. ‘There he was introduced to Thorwald- 
sen, whom he commissioned to execuie for him 
a statue of Nemesis, whose power he had in so 
marked a manner experienced. Thorwaldsen 
was inspired by the tragical event, and he un- 
dertook to execute for M. Miliers a bas-relief, 
with the assurance that it should be entirely 





pleasant for her to go there: that is not your 
affair, nor mine. The only question Is, how is 
it proper for you to treat her while she is in 
your school: having too, as she undoubtedly 
has, an equal rightto bethere. If she is not to 
blame for being poor, of course she ought not 
to be punished for it; and no punishment 1s 
more severe to a child, as you well know, than 
to be mocked or ridiculed.’ 

‘Oh indeed I do know it mamma! When 
the girls only laugh at my red hair, it vexes me 
dreadfully ; Pm sorry | behaved so badly to-day 


the work of his own hand, and that he would not, 
| as is customary, consign the minor parts to Iris 
|pupils, This splendid statue is just now com- 
pleted, and Thorwaldsen’s Nemesis is the ex- 
clusive subject of conversation in Rome. 

This celebrated artist, though by birth a 
Dane, has resided so long in Rome, that the 
Italians are inclined to claim him as their own. 





He is a fine ooking old man. His countenance 
is characterized by intelligence and dignity, and 
is so expressive that an observer at a distance 





—1 forgot my red head when I did it.’ 

‘Another thing you forgot, my little Emma. 
Who is it that dispenses wealth to some, and 
withholds it from others? that orders and ar- 
ranges every little circumstance of our lives ? 
Always remember, that to reproach or ridicule 
a person on account of the lot which our Creator 
has appointed them, is nothing less than to offer 
a direct affront to God himself, One more 
reason I can think of, my daughter, why your 
conduct was wrong; perhaps you can imagine 
it yourself ?” 

Emma raised her expressive eyes to her 


mother’s countenance, with a look half subdued, | 


half curious: ¢No, mamma, you have thought 
of more reasons now, than I could in a month! 
1] don’t think there can be another one.’ 

‘This little girl, Emma,’ said her mother, 
‘may be trying to obtain an education, in or- 
der to support herself by teaching, when she 
grows up, and there may be some reason why 


it is desirable for her to attend this particular 


may, Without hearing, understand the purpose 
of his conversation from his looks. He is tall 
lin stature. His hair is almost white and his 
dress is as plain and unostentatious as his man- 
ners, 

He has five afeliers, in which numerous ar- 
| tists are constantly employed. In the different 





| study. 
| Cincio, and during the last thirty years he has 
occupied only the first story. On Sundays he 
| receives company, and though visited by all the 
| beau monde of Rome, he never appears in any 
‘other costume than his robe de chambre. Tle 
himself performs the duty of cicerone, in de- 
scribing all the valuable objects of art, with 
_which his apartments are literally crowded. 

In his private character Thorwaldsen is a most 
amiable man. On young artists he bestows pe- 
| eatin attention, and he receives them with al- 
| Most paternal regard, 

Thorwaldsen has executed duplicates of all 
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fact is probably without precedent in New Eng- 
land.— Transcript. 





Procress oF Science.—A Mr Passey, of 
London, bas in his possession a document ex- 
hibited to public inspection, the material of 
which was rags, made into paper, which was 
dried, and printed, in the short space of five 
minutes, in the presence of 78 persons, whose 
names are attached, and among whom are some 
of the most scientific men in the kingdom. 





Tue Grass Suipper Reavizep.-—An_ in- 
genious manufacturer of Ossett, England, Mr 
Richard Baker, has invented a process of an- 
nealing glass, which enables him to make cloth 
of it, out of which he has made a slipper which 
will bear the pressure of the foot. 





MEpITATED OpposiTION TO THE STEAMBOAT 
Law.--The steamboat owners of Cincinnati, 
comprehending of course a very numerous and 
influential body of citizens, from the extent to 
which capital is invested there in this craft, have 
held a meeting and resolved to resist the execu- 
tion of the steamboat law passed by Congress 
last session, to prevent the shocking destruction 
of human life, caused by officers of boats and un- 
sound machinery. As that law was but a re- 
sponse to the unanimous wishes of the people 
of this country, the above mentioned recusants, 
however deeply interested personally in resist- 
ing its provisions, will find themselves in a 
very awkward predicament should they attempt 
to carry out their threats.—4llas. 


Inrerestinc Occurrence.—On Tuesday 
last a lady, 105 years of age, residing in the 
city of New York, who has never used specta- 
cles, and still retains in a remarkable degree, 
all her mental and bodily faculties, took it into 
her head to visit a female friend in Newark, 
She got into the stage, and alone without at- 
tendant came to this city. A gentleman learn- 
ing that such a personage was in téwn, called 
on her and requested her to accompany him to 
the house ofa friend, which she accordingly did. 
Here slre was introduced to a gentleman 107 
years of age; and these two venerable surviv- 
ors of the Jast century there held a most inter- 
esting conversation of by-gone days. Inthe 
evening the lady, whose name we understand 
is Gouge, returned to the city.—-New Jersey 
Eagle. 


7 


Noster. Liperaritry.—lIt will be recollected, 
that we published a few weeks since, the fact 
that a farmer in Belchertown, cleared nearly 
£5,000 on the products of three-fourths of an 
acre of mulberries. We have since accident- 
ally learned another fact in relation to this in- 
dividual, which we cannot refrain giving to the 
public. The gentleman alluded too, makes it a 
practice to give ONr-FIFTH or all his annuel in- 
come to charitable objects: and this year, hav- 


ing been highly prospered, his contributions in 
apartments he spends several hours every day; 


| 





lite a a a : | this way, will not be less than two thousand dol- | 
| the rest of his time is spent in his own private Pere 
His house is situated on the Monte | 


forthampton Courier, 





——___ + 


To tur Lover or Money.—Gird lestone, in 
one of his principakceomments, has made sug- 
gestions that deserve attention. They are, in 
substance, this: We may see in what estimate 
money was held by our Saviour, in the fact that 
he committed the entire funds of the apostolic 
college, with himself at the head, to Judas, a 
thief, and one that should also betray him. 

What more striking rebuke of the common 
spirit ofthe world? Men at large would soon- 
er commit any other treasure to a dishonest 
person, thantheir money, We see this in the 


Opium Venders of Constantinople.—Ta'king of ) 
drinking and dramming puts me in mind.of the opium 
eaters, on a number of whom the sultan played a 
capital trick some time back. He was passing through 
a quarter of the city where they sold the noxieus 
drug, and the thougit struck him that, as the father 
of his people, he was bound to puta stop to so perni 
cious a practice ; so, without more ado, he pulled 
down all the shops, over the site of which | have 
several times had the honor of walking, and sent 
every single soul he found in them to the madhouse, 
which happens to be close by; and there they re- 
mained with iron collars round their necks and 
chained to the walls for two or three months, at the 
end of which time his sublime highness let them out 
on their solemn promise never to go mad any more. 
—Capt. Rose’s Three Months’ Leave. 


Dinner upon a Large Scale.—Doctor Shaw, who 
published his Travels in Atrica and Egypt, gives the 
following account of a family dinner prepared by the 
Emperor of Morocco:—At the top there was fish, 
consisting of a young whale boiled, and a few stur- 
geons and porpoises fried, round it. At the bottom 
the hind quarter of an elephant. On one side a 
brace of lions fricaseed ; on the other side the neck 
of a camel made kahab (as the doctor calls it), or, in 
plain English, cabob’d. The second course—A brace 
of ostriches roasted. Onone side a griffin a dish 
of cranes and storks; on the other a_ potted 
crocodile. There was no butcher’s meat, but a 
roasted buffalo at the side table. The doctor says he 
only picked the short ribs of a lion, which to use his 
own expression, was a delicious inorsel. What can 
we say to brother Jonathan alter this? 














MERICAN ALMANAC.—This day published 

by JAMES MUNROE & CO., The ymerican 

Almanac for 1839. For sale at 134 Washington st., 
opposite School street. 829 


MERICAN ALMANAC, 1839, just published 
— for sale by H. P. NICHOLS & CO. 
oct. 6 
TEEL PENS—FRESH SUPPLIES. WEEKS, 
JORDAN & CO. have this day received fresh 
supplies of the best kinds of Stecl Pens, among 
which are— 
Windle’s Perfection, Barrel, Compensating, &c&c. 
Gillott’s Ladies, Patent, Damascus, Metallic, &c. 
Atwood’s Commercial, Side Spring and American. 
Perry’s Three-Pointed, Double Patent, [India Rub- 
ber, National, &c. 
Warren’s Victoria, Webster, Commercial &c. 
{> Also— Pen- Holders of every variety. Fluid— 
Steven’s Dark and Light Blue, an excellent article. 
121 Washington st. sat 9 








FOR FRENCH SCHOLARS. 
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‘I should think we were all very wicked in- 
deed! I do hope she did not see me Jaugh, and 
I really believe I turned up my nose at her once. 
But I shall never do it again; I will speak to 
her to-morrow, and ask her if I shall help her 
with her lesson, or lend her some of my books; 
and I'l! take her for one of my friends, shall 1 
mother ?’ 

‘ All but the friendship, my dear,’ said Mrs. 
Jones, amused, yet pained, at the ease with 
which the school girl passed from one extreme 
to the other, ‘all but the friendship ; I would 
not say much about that to-morrow.’ 

‘Well, at any rate, mother, I wont be rude 
to her, and if I see she needs any thing, I'll 
offer it.’ 

I had been sitting with Mrs Jones, who was 
an old friend, for some time before Emma came 
in, and had listened to this conversation with- 
out remark. I now rose to go, and invited 
Emma to accompany me to the house of a pdor 
woman, who tak2s in plain work, thinking a 
sight of her poverty might be beneficial to her, 
After a short drive, we stopped at a small house 
occupied by two families, and while making 
our way up the winding stairs, a sorrowful 
voice, interrupted by bitter sobs, reached our 
ears; it seemed to proceed from the very room 
we were going to—‘ Oh mother, don’t say any 
more about it! it breaks my heart to think of 11! 
This mornin yz I felt so happy and so smart, with 
my clean frock and my new books; and now 
it is all over, and I don’t believe I canever feel 
so again. Do let mestay and sew with you, or 
even beg for you, rather than go to school; I 
don’t want to learn mother ; indeed J don’t!’ A 
sweet voice answered, (for the poor do have 
sweet voices, as well as the rich,) * but my dear 
Ann, [ want you to learn; your trials to-day 
distress me, quite as much as they do yourself; 
but now when you have this fine offer of a good 
education, shall [ tell that kind gentleman you 
are not willing to accept it? Never mind the 
ill-treatment of your schoolmates: they’ll soon 
be tired of teazing you, and your education may 
be a support to your poor mother when she is 
old and sick. To yourself, it will be food and 
clothes long before that I hope. 

There was no answer but a heavy sigh—and 
a sigh from the breast of a child is very, very 

sad, 

Little readers, my tale is told. This, was 
the ‘new scholar’ Emma recognized her 
voice,——she had a beneyolent heart,-—and the 
tears which dimmed her eyes, seemed a pledge 
that the ‘shabby’ one’s school sorrows were 
very near their end. Mera, 





STEAMBOAT BEATEN IN SPEED.-—M. Jobard, 
of Brussels the Nouvelliste), has discovered 
a method, according to which it is asserted that 
the Straits of Calais muy be crossed in eleven 
minutes, by means sf a pyrotechnical composi- 
tion, of which the chlorate of potash is the basis, 
but in a less proportion than in Congreve rock- 
ets. The whole apparatus consists in a_ boat, 
with the floating properties of the life-boat, 


to an Italian Colonel, is the heiress to his for- 
}tune, which, but for his generous liberality of 
| disposition, would have been immense. 


| 





Incenrous Caxcutation.—-In one of the 
Spinning and power-loom establishments in 
| Bury, there are 1,140 looms at work. An in- 

telligent book-keeper employed at these works 
has made the following curious calculation, viz : 
--The shuttle of each loom, in traversing 
through the shed formed by the warp, passes 
over a space of 4 feet 6 inches at least ; some 
more, but none less than that. Whilst at work, 
the shuttle is thrown 100 times per minute, or 
27,000 feet per hour. The looms are in opera- 
tion twelve hours per day, consequently each 
shuttle traverses 324,000 feet, or 61 miles 640 
yards in one day. Amongst so many looms, 
there will be always some standing, from va- 
rious causes ; allowing, then, 140 out of the I,- 
140 to be the average number standing, and 
assuming that 1,000 are kept constantly going 
for twelve hours each day, these shuttles will 
travel 61,363 miles and 1,120 yards each day, 
or through a space almest equal to 2 1-2 times 
the circumference of the earth, in the short pe- 
riod of twelve hours. 


‘Lov’s Wire.’—Mr. Colman, in his Agricul- 
tural Address last week, illustrated the folly of 
modern fashionable female Education, by an 
anecdote. A young man who had for a long 
while remained in that useless state, designat- 
ed by ‘a half pair of scissors,’ at last seriously 
determined he would procure hima a Wife, Ie 
got the ‘ refusal’ of one, who was beautiful and 
fashionably accomplished, and took her upon 
trial to his home. Soon learning that she knew 
nothing either how to darn a stocking or boil a 
potatoe or roast a bit of beef, he returned her to 
her father’s house, as having been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. A suit was 
commenced by the good lady, but the husband 
alleged that she was not‘upto the sample,’ 
and of course the obligation to retain the com- 
modity was not binding. The jury inflicted a 
fine of a few dollars, but he would have given 
a fortune rather than not to be liberated from 
such an irksome engagement. ‘ As well might 
the farmer have the original Venus de Medicis 
placed in his kitchen,’ said the orrator, ‘ as some 
ofthe modern fashionable Women, Indeed,’ 
continued he, ‘ it would be much better to have 
Lot’s Wife standing there, for she might an- 
swer one useful purpose: she might salt his 
bacon !’—Northampton Courier. 
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Precocity.—The returns of the number of 
children in the several school districts in Con- 
necticut, between the ages of four and sixteen 
required by law to be made annually, for the 
purpose of regulating the distribution of the 
avails of the school fund, show this year a re- 
markable fact. The Hartford Courant states 
that the names of a mother and child, both be- 
tween the ages of FouR and SIXTEEN, are re- 


turned as among the children atiending a dis- 
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long and narrow, crossed at its greater diameter 


trict school in one of the western towns ! This} 


‘ 


the treasurer of their temporal goods. Think 


of it.—M. Y. Observer. 


Mr. J. Duncan, watchmaker, at Glenluce, has 
lately constructed a small steam-engine, on the high- 
pressure principle, the novelty of which consists in 
the steam acting twice in the cylinder before it es- 
capes into the atmosphere, by which there is a sav- 
ing of half the fuel and half the water which a com- 
mon engine of the same power would require. By 
the application of the air-pump and condenser it can 
work on the low pressure with the same saving. 
Some scientific men, who have seen the plan, think 
it admirably adapted for locomotive engines, or for 
vessels making long voyages. 

The New York Star has received a file of Sand- 
wich Island papers to a late date, which furnish the 
following important tact:—* No less than 43 Ameri- 
can whale ships having oilon board to near a million 
and a half of doilars; touched at Maui during the 
fall of 1837. What volumes does this speak for 
American enterprise, and in how important an atti- 
tude does it place this groupe of islands-’ 


Anthracite Ceal.—An experiment was made a 
few days since, onthe Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, relative to the use of anthracite coal for 
railway travelling. Itis said to have succeeded, 
and that no difficulty was found either with the 
tubes or getting up the tire. The fuel burned near- 
ly without dust from the chimney, and entirely 
without smoke. The price of coke, it seems. has 
lately advanced considerably on account of its being 
wanted for railway consumption ; it is alleged that if 
anthracite be found to be generally applicable, that 
a saving of 30 to 40 per cent. in cost and quantity 
will be effected. 


Paddle Boards.—I\t appears, from the report of 
the commission of railways in Ireland, that great 
mistakss have been made in the size of the paddle- 
boards. Their area has been successively reduced 
from about 12 feet to 8 fect, and the speed of the 
vessel has been as suecessively increased. But 
what is still more remarkable, the tremulous motion 
was reduced at the same time. The maximum 
effect was something above 6 feet. 





New Cordage.—The brothers Landauer, of Stutt- 
gard, have obtained a patent for a new species ol cor- 
dage ; the threads of which are net twisted one over 
the other, but unitedin a parallel direction. A cord, 
1 3-4 inches in circumference, sustained a weight of 
1300Ibs. ; without breaking, and when at last an ad- 
ditional weight caused it to break the fracture re- 
sembled a cut with scissors, which proves that each 
thread was of equal strength. A cord of 504 threads, 
3 3-16 inches in circumference, I11 feet long, 
woven in this manner, only weighed i9lbs. ; whilst 
an ordinary cord of the same circumference and 
length, and as many threads, weighed 51 1-2 Ibs. 





During the last week an interesting spectacle has 
been witnessed on the lawn opposite the vicarage 
house, at Sturminster, where a young cuckoo is sup- 
ported and maintained by the industry and attention 
of a water-wagtail. This littte fellow is most careful 
and zealous in behalf of his gigantic protege, and 
seems not a little proud of so promising a youth. If 
another wagtail approach the cuckoo, he is sure to 
meet with very heavy blows. The cuckoo can fly 
quite strong, but is still in leading stiings, and seems 
loth to relinquish the flattering attention of its little 
guardian. The two birds constantly roost together, 


A musical composer, named Fischer, has proposed 
the substitution of platina wires for those of steel or 
brass. It is (he says) more elastic and ductile and 
the sounds produced by this metal are sweeter - air 
aid damp do not act upon it, and as it combines with 
iron, cords might be made ofa composition of the two 


FYNHE French Practical Teacher; a complete 
| Grammar of the French Language on the pro- 
gressive system ; by which the acquisition of writing 
; and speaking French is made easy; comprising 244 
exercises, neatly written in the style of couversation; 
{and a Vocabulary. By B. F. Bugard. 

The Plan of this Book differs trom all grammars 
published, especially in the order of the rules and 
composition of the exercises, in which not a single 
partof speech is employed until its use bas been 
fully stated and illustrated. As the rules are num- 
bered, and the words of the exercises have over them 
the numbers to be referred to for their translation, 
they afford to the student a constant, sure and easy 
guide. In his progress through the exercises, thus 
preparec, he isso often reminded of what is to be 
done, that he must as necessarily and practiaclly learn 
and retain the rule, without the tedious operation of 
committing them to memory, as if he were to recile 
them verbatim to an instructor. 

The French Practical Translator, or, easy method 
of learning to translate French into English. Con- 
taining a treatise on French pronunciation; the 
general principles for the use of the parts of speech, 
and directions for finding them in any dictionary ; a 


which are calculated gradually to increase with the 
knowledge of students; a Vocabulary of the different 
words used in the exercises. Second Edition. By 
B. F. Bugard. 

| The above two Books will be found very useful 
| for persons wishing to instruct themselves, as they 
will serve all the purpose of private instruction with- 
out the use of any other Book. Published by J. H. 
FRANCIS, 128 Washington st. eptjan s8 


ORTH AMERICAN SPELLING’ BOOK, 
conformed to Worcester’s Dictionary, with a 
progressive series of easy Reading Lessons. By Le- 
vi W. Leonard, author of the Literary and Scientific 
Class Book, and Sequel to Easy Lessons. Twelfth 
edition. 

‘This little work is somewhat beyond the range 
of our accustomed studies. But we cannot deny our- 
selves the satisfaction of saying, that as far as we are 
| able to form an idea of what a Spelling Book should 
| be, this is precisely that thing.’“—N. A. Review. 

‘We consider it better adapted to small children 
than any Spelling Book which has ever fallen into 
our hands, and our experience in these books has 
been considerable.’— Courier and Enquirer. 

Published by GEO. TILDEN, Keene, N.H., and 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Boston. 

School Committees and Teachers furnished with 
copies for examination on application to the Publish- 
ers. sw. ~ tuov25i&oa au 25 


VV INiISTRY.AT LARGE. The Principles and 
Results of the Ministry at Large in.Boston, by 
Dr Tuckerman—Price one do!lar. Published by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington st. ; 
oct 18 




















MERICAN ALMANAC for 1839--with the 

usual variety of statistical and miscellaneous 
reading, and an index to all the preceding volumes. 
This day published and for sale by WEEKS, JOR- 
DAN & CO. 121 Washington st. oct 13 


RESH SUPPLY.—Sigourney’s Letters to Young 

. Ladies; 

Sigourney’s Letters to Mothers, Homeward Bound: 

Pick Wick; Oliver Twist; Religious Souvenir; Gift; 

Violet, §c. Received by H. P. NICHOLS & 
CO. 147 Washington st. oct 13 

HE PERSONALITY OF THE DEITY. A 

Sermon preached in the Chapel of Harvard 
University, September 23d, 1838, by Henry Ware 
Jr, Professor of Pulpit Eloquence and the Pastoral 
care. 

Published at the request of the members of the 
Divinity School. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The following discourse is one of a series, in the 
course of delivery in the Chapel of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on the Existence, Perfections, and Government 
of God. This circumstance explains the allusions in 
the introductory paragraphs. 

Price 12 1-2 cts. for sale by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO. 134 Washington st. oct 6 

EDGEWICK’S PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 

ECONOMY, illustrated by Observations made 

in England in the year 1836.—Part 2. This day re- 

ceived and for sale at TITK NOR’S corner of Wash- 
ington and School sts. oct 13 


ICHULASs NICKLEBY, parts 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

A fresh supply of this work by ‘ Box,’ just re- 

ceived at TICK NOR’S, corner of Washington and 
School sts, oct 6 


OMEWARD BOUND.—Cooper’s new novel, 
a further supply for sale at TLCK NOR’S, cor- 
ner of Washington and School sts. oct 6 


EW NOVELS—The *‘Bito’ Writin,” by the 

O’Hara Family ; * Royston Gower,’ by Miller. 
For sale at TICKNOR’S corner of Washington and 
School sts. oct 6 


MERICAN ALMANAC for 1839—This day 
published, the “imerican Almanac and Repos. 
itory of Useful Knowledge, tor the year 1339: con- 
taining a great variety of statistical and miscellane- 
ous reading, with a general Index to the ten vol- 
umes, from 1830 to 1839. For sale at TICKNOR’S, 
corner of Washington and School sts. oct 6 


, ik UALS for 1839. The Gift—Edited by Miss 
Leslie. Contributors—John Inman, Esq., C. 
W. Thompson, Esq.’ Prof. Ingham, Mrs Sigourney, 
Miss Gould, Miss Leslie, Mrs Hale, Mrs Gilman, 
&e., splendidly bound in embossed leather, gilt 
edges. A limited edition on large paper, with Proot 
Plates, elegantly bound in white calf and colored 
morocco. 

The Violet--Edited by Miss Leslie—embossed 
leather, gilt edges, and illustrated by 7 steel plates, 
and executed by Tucker, Pease, Ellis, Lawson, Cush- 
man, and Eldridge. Contributors— Miss E. C. Gooch, 
Mrs Sigourney, Miss H. F. Gould, Miss Mary E. 
Lee, Mrs Gilman, Miss Leslie, Mrs M. Griffith, W. 
B. Tappan, Esq., C. West Thompson Esq., Mrs 8. J. 
Hale, &c. For sale by WEEKS, JORDAN & Co. 

121 Washington street. oc6 





























which would present advantages of each. 











collection of interesting exercises, the difficulties of | 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

To Instructors of Primary and High Schools 

i+ Author of American Popular Lessons offers 

to Instructcrs a series of reading books, design. 
ed for the use of Schools. These books are intended 
not merely to teach reading for reading’s sake but 
to suggest an intelligent method of instruction in 
preference to one merely mechanical. They attempt 
to communicate something of the knowledge of na- 
ture, to instil the principles of a right conduet from 
the earliest age, to furnish elements of true history 
and to form a just literary taste. The books are: 

Primary. 
. Introduction to Popular otiien. 
- American Popular Lessons. 
. Primary Dictionary. 
Progressive. 
. Sequel to Popular Lessons. 
. Tales from American History. 
Poetry for Schools, 
. Grecian Histo: y. 
. English History. 
. Biography for Schools. 
10, Elements of Mythology. 

The Introduction to Popular Lessons, is especiall 
intended for the youngest class of learners. Its lee. 
sons are exceedingly plain, and Systematically de. 
signed to please and inform children. It is ilustratd 
ed by numerous cuts. This book is approved by the 
Public School Society of New York, and is used ip- 
their Schools. 

American Popular Lessons is consecutive to the 
Introduction, and carries forward the learner toa fur- 
ther knowledge of the elements of morality, the man. 
ners of men, and the habits of animals. American 
Popular Lessons has been extensively used for many 
years in town and country. 

Primery Dictionary, contains four thousand werds 
in common nse. Itis intended to teach to thirk as 
well as to spell, and has been proved to be as useful 
as any book in the series. 

Sequel to Popular Lessons, isc first book of history, 
It regards history as a great lesson of morality, and 
constantly suggests the distinction between right and 
wrong. 

Tales from American History, form Nos. 9, 10, 1f 
of Harpers’ Boy’s and Girl’s Library ; the severa, 
volumes form #n entire serise, and may be used sep- 
arately and singly, or in succession. No. 9. embraces 
the important history of Maritime Discovery, and the 
Life of Columbus. This work is strongly recommend. 
ed by the best judges of elementary books. 

Poetry for Schools, is a series of Lessons on Poetry 
and Prose, fit for reading and declamation, and also 
comprising a brief system of rhetoric, and examples 
of English literature, from the age of Elizabeth to the 
American Poets. 

Grecian Ilistory, is the history of Greece, from a 
remote antiquity io the present time, and includes 
notices of the arts, laws, and institutions of the Greeks, 
t gether with the Geography of Greece; itis illustrat. 
ed by Maps and Engravings. 

English History, resembles the Grecian in its ar- 
rangement and execution, and attempts, in perspicu- 
ous details, to show the benefits of civilization and 
public virtue. 

Biogtaphy for Schools. This work is intended to 
furnish a series of virtnous examples from real life, 
by means of which young persons may be instructed 
in right action, by the genuine consequences of right 
and honorable conduct. 

Elements of Mythology. This gvork has been 
found highly useful in classica} edueation. 

These Books invite the examination of teachers. 
They have been approved by the best scholars in the 
country. Without increasing its labor or expense, 
they greatly extend the common course of education, 
They are printed in the most convenient forms, and 
are cheap, and ot a durable fabric. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Wash- 
ington street. tf sept 16 
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POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 

HE Subscribers, at the Literary Rooms, 121 

Washington street keep constantly on hand all 

the Books used in Common, Primary and Classical 

Schools, on the most favorable terms, at wholesale 
and retail. 

Orders froin Schools, Colleges, Teachers, &c. will 
be executed at fair prices. 

REA DERS--Pierpont’s First Class Book, National 
Reader, Introduction to do., Young Reader, Emer- 
son's First Class Reader, Second do, Third do, Blake’s 
Reading Book, Boston Reading Lessons, Worcester’s 
Reading Books, &c. 

SPELLING—Emerson’s National Spelling Book, 
New do, Introduction to do, Webster’s Cummings’s 
Primary, Lee’s, &c &c. 

W RITING—Foster’s, Marshall’s, Bascom’s, &c. 

PHILOSOPH Y—Parker’s, Comstock’s, Jones’s 
Grund’s, Abercrombie’s. Olmsted’s, Smellie’s. 

CHEMISTRY—-Comstock’s, Blake's, Grund’s, 
Turner’s, 

BOTAN Y—--Blake’s, 
Phelps’s, Bigelow’s. 

ALGEBRA—Bourdon’s, Colburn’s, Grund’s Eu- 
ler’s, Bailey’s, Smyth’s, Day’s. 

DICTION ARIES--Webhster’s, Worcester’s, John. 
son’s, Walker’s, Todd’s Johnson & Walker. 

GRAMMARS—Sumith’s, Frost’s, Murray’s, Al- 
ger’s Murray, Greene’s, Putnam’s Murray, Fiske’s 
Murray, Parker & Fox’s. 

HISTORIES—Worcester’s 1st, 2d, and 3d Books, 
Goodrich’s, Hale’s, Tytler’s, Parley’s, Robbins’s. 

GEOGRAPHIES--Olney’s, Smith’s, Woodbridge s, 
Worcester’s, Woodbridge & Willard’s, Field’s, 
Fowle’s, Malte Brun, Smileag’s, Balbi’s. 

ARITH METICS—Emerson’s Ist, 2d and 3d Parts, 
Adams’s, Parley’s, Colburn’s, Walsh’s, Greenleaf’s, 
Barnara’s. 

FRENCH BOOKS—Poyer’s Dictionary, Mendon’s 
Nugent’s do, Fowle’s Grammar, Surault’s do. Bol- 
man’sdo, Wanostrocht’s do, Hentz’s Reader, La Bag- 
atelle, 

LATIN—Leverett’s Lexicon, Ainsworth’s Dic- 
tionary, Andrews’ & Stoddard’s Grammar, Gould’s 
Virgil, Cooper’s do, Walkei’s Reader, Cleveland's 
First Lessons. Jacob’s Reader, &c, &ce. 

Also, Italian, Spanish and Greek School Books, of 
every kind. 

oct 13 


Comstock’s, Lincoln’s, 





ACA DEMICAL CLASS BOOKS. 
PELLING.—Emerson’s National Spelling Book, 
and Introduction to do. 

REA DING.—Worcester’s series, viz. A Primer 
of the English Language ; the Second Book of Read- 
ing and Spelling ; the Third Book of do and do. ; the 
Fourth Book of Reading. 

ARITH METIC.—Parley’s, Emerson’s North A- 
merican Arithmetic, Parts 1, 2, and 8, and Key; 
Walsh’s Mercantile, and Grund’s Exercises and Key. 

ALGEBRA.—Grund’s Exercises and Key, and 
Grund’s Algebraic Problems, &c. 

HISTORY — Parley’s Book of the United States : 
do First, Second and Third Books; the Historical 
Class Book, Hildreth’s Views of the United States, 
and Sequel todo; Outlines of Chronology, ancievt 
and modern. 

GEOGRAPH Y.—Goodrich’s Outlines of Geogra- 
phy and Atlas; do Universal Geography ; Wood- 
bridge’s Geographical Copy Book ; Blake’s Geogra- 
phy for Children, 

ASTRONOMY.—Grund’s Popular Astronomy ; 
Parley’s Sun, Moon and Stars, 

CHEMISTRY .—Grund’s Elements of Chemistry, 
stereotype edition. 

- whip wath aly — Abbott’s Little Philosopher ; 
srund’s Elements of Philos . Sullivan’s 
Cin Sake Philosophy . Sullivan’s Moral 

CEOMETRY.—Holbrook’s Easy J.essons; Grund’s 
Plane and Solid Geometry. 

W RITING.—Noyes’s System of Penmanship ; 
Marshall’s Writing Books, 4 parts, 

&- BOOK-KEEPING. — Walsh’s Book-keeping ; 
Marshall’s Public School Account Book, 2 parts. 

DICTION ARIES.—Worcester’s Comprehensive, 
and do Elementary ; Johnsen’s and Walker’s im- 
proved by Todd. 

The Political Class Book, Frost’s Grammar, Rus- 
sell’s Lessons in Enunciation, Child’s Botany. 

Teachers, School Committees, &e., are requested 
to give the above books an examination. 

Published by G.W. PALMER & CO. 
School Book Publishers, 121 Washington st. 
sept 1 








CHRISTIAN REGISTER. _ 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Beston. 
CHANDLER ROBBINS, Eprror. 

TERMs.—Three Dollars, payable in six months 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in acvance 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

, 7 No subscription discontinued, except at the 
discretion of the publisher, until all arrearzges ae 
paid. 

All communicatons, as well as letters of business, 
relating to the Christian Register, should be address- 
edto Davip Reep, Poston. 

MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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